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The battle-Held of Waterloo as peacefully waves with ripened 
grain, as if it had never witnessed the fearful shocks of hostile 
squadrons — as if it had never been shaken by the thunder of 
artillery, nor drunk the mingled blood of those bitter foes, who 
could only be united in death. 

The immense artificial mound, surmounted by the Belgique 
lion in brass, and the ruins of the chateau of Hougoumont, 
with its battered walls and half-burned gates, alone mark it 
as the spot upon which the destinies of Europe were decided. 
Waterloo is not alone interesting as the scene of the fiercest 
and most important battle of Aodem times — not alone as the 
place of combat between two of the greatest generals that the 
world has ever known ; it is not visited only as the closing 
scene of the startling career of that man who, at a time of life 
when other men begin to be great, had raised himself from 
obscurity to being the greatest commander and the most power- 
ful sovereign of the world; who had given and taken away 
kingdoms, as if they were playthings ; who had dictated terms 
of peace to every country of Europe, England excepted, and 
had compelled the greatest of its kings to do homage for their 
kingdoms ; but as the spot upon which the fate of Europe and 
perhaps of the world was decided. No man can visit it without 
a thousand tumultuous recbllections of the past, and vague 
speculations of the future crowding upon him. 

As I paused upon those spots from which Napoleon had 
hurled his tremendous attacks up the British lines — as I lingered 
in the ravine from which he witnessed the final charge and 
repulse of his Old Guard, and where his proud heart must have 
endured, in that instant of defeat, a lifetime of agony — I could 
but think if Fortune, who had spoiled Napoleon, had smiled on 
her old favourite here — if Grouchy had done his duty, and the 
Emperor been victorious — how . different mi^VkV. xw'cpw \i!^ *^«s» 
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situation of Europe ! Napoleon's restless ambition would only 
have been bounded by universal empire. He would have pulled 
down the old kings, and put up new. And the liberal views and 
enhghtened pohcy which inarked his rule, would have weaned 
the people from their innate attachment to the hereditary families, 
and gradually prepared them for that freedom which they know 
not now how to enjoy, even when they possess it. When his 
master-mind has ceased to direct, the puppets which he had 
clothed in royal robes would soon have been forced to yield to the 
imited voice of the people, and been compelled peacefully to grant 
that liberty to the masses, which cannot now be wrested from 
their rulers by violence. 

Even after standing upon the spot where Wellington, watch in 
hand, so long and so patiently awaited the coming of Blucher, 
whilst his brave soldiers were being cut down in thousands in the 
furious charges of the French cuirassiers — after wandering over 
the intermediate valley, which was ploughed by the artillery and 
trampled almost into a quagmire by the raging struggles between 
tke cavalry of the two armies< — and even after visiting that portion 
of the road from which the English Guard, who had lain con- 
oealedi suddenly sprang up at Wellington's command of " Up, 
and at them ! " and drove back> panio-stricken, Napoleon's Old 
" Guard, who had never known fear or defeat before — I could not 
eren then realise that a spot now smiling with cultivation, with 
white farm-houses and pretty villages, had been the scene of a 
conflict 80 bloody. And when I had toiled up the high mound, 
and looked out upon the vast plain rich in the coming harvest — 
heard the song of the skylark, as he almost hid himself among 
the clouds iti his soaring flight — and felt lulled by the spirit of 
peace, which seemed to hover in the still summer air, I could but 
reflect how diflferent was the scene nearly flfty years ago, when 
Btrewn with the dead and the dying of that eventful battle. 
Never was a battle so fiercely fought, or so long doubtful, as that 
of Waterloo. Three times, when the lines of the allies shrank 
before the impetuous charges of the French cuirassiers, did 
victory seem on the side of Napoleon, but at last turned against 
hitn, with a slaughter of his troops that seems almost incredible. 
Had Napoleon, when the dark lines of advancing Prussians first 
issued from the wood, headed in person the final charge of bis 
Guard, he might have inspired them iWiith' that confidence, and 
carried with him that success which Ney failed to do. But it 
seemed indeed that the fates were leagued against him when the 
Old Guard, with '* the bravest of the brave " at their head, would 
torn their backs upon any foe. He might ndt have changed the 
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fortane of the day — ^he might have lost his life — ^but what was 
life, when glory and power were gone ? And death at the head 
of his faithful old soldiers, in a last straggle against his foes, 
would have been more in accordance with the hfe he had lived, 
than a miserable exile in the island of St. Helena. I cannot 
forgive the mistaken zeal of those friends who persuaded the 
hero of a hundred victories to outhve his honour. 

How strange and unaccountable is the terrible, all -pervading 
influence of a panic ! How unlike themselves are men when un- 
nerved by fear! The French veterans at Waterloo — who had 
always followed their great leader to victory, who were flushed 
with recent success at Ligny and Quatre Bras, who had not 
hitherto known the name of fear — ^when once their ranks were 
broken, rushed wildlv on, deaf to the voices of their officers, who 
vainly struggled to stop them, and crowding pell-mell into the 
roads, offered no resistance to the pursuing enemy, but allowed 
themselves to be slaughtered like sheep. At Charleroi, Napoleon 
himself attempted to arrest the flight of his troops, by placing a 
company of grenadiers on the bridge with fixed bayonets. But 
the fearful shout that arose from the rear, of " The Prussians ! 
the Prussians ! " urged on those in front. That cry of agonized 
fear was more powerful than the voice of their beloved Emperor 
himself, and the resistless tide of fugitives swept away the gre- 
nadiers and poured onward. The Prussians and Brunswickers 
hurried after them, more like savage beasts of prey than men, 
murdering all the miserable stragglers who, exhausted by wounds 
or fatigue, were unable to flee farther. The vindictive fury with 
which he pursued the retreating French has stained the name 
of Blucher, who, arriving in time for the slaughter, engaged in 
this as hotly as if he had met with all the resistance of battle. 

How terrible must have appeared this bloody battle-field, when 
resounding with the shrieks of the wounded, and ghastly with the 
mangled forms of the dead ! It seems to me, that a stout heart 
could better brave the danger and excitement of the fight than 
bear those fearful scenes which must alwavs follow even victorv. 
And on that great day the soldiers had not only to mourn the 
loss of thousands of their companions, but many of their most 
distinguished leaders. The number of charges which the English 
that day made, with their leaders at their head, saved them, I 
have no doubt, the battle, though they lost some of their bravest 
commanders. It is astonishing what an influence the presence of 
a single individual will exert over thousands. Often that day, 
when all seemed lost, the voice of Wellington, who always rushed 
to the scene of danger, inspired new confidence, ^\j^ ^"^j^xjaa^xisk 
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give fresh vigour to his wavering troops* who not only rallied, but 
repulsed the attacks of the French. Under the eye of a beloved 
leader, men will perform miracles of valour ; and when his cheer- 
ing voice is no longer heard, all confidence seems gone, strength 
appears to desert them, and the same men will be routed, who 
before appeared invincible. 

The enormous artificial mound of earth, four hundred feet high, 
into which the bones of those who perished in the battle have 
been removed, was erected by the Belgians in commemoration of 
the victory of Waterloo, very greatly to the injury of the appear- 
ance of the field of battle. The ridges and heights were neces- 
sarily destroyed to furnish earth for tbis immense tomb alike of 
tbe allies and the French, which occupied several hundred men 
some years to complete. It is surmounted by a brazen statue of 
the Belgique lion, upon the pedestal of which are suitable inscrip- 
tions. Though there is little to be seen here except the ground, 
I lingered long on the field of Waterloo, the most important 
battle of modern times; not only on account of the interests that 
were involved, but because it was fought by two generals, whose 
like the world may never see again, opposed to each other by 
rival nations, who for centuries have hated each other, and whose 
animosity then made it the most fiercely contested engagement 
which history records. 

If Brussels is distinguished for any thing else but its lace, its 
proximity to the battle-field of Waterloo, and its close imitation 
of Parisian manners and customs, I must confess that during 
several days' sojourn I have been unable to discover it. Here 
they have their caf^s, their boulevards, and their little opera- 
house, all like Pari^ ; here they talk French and wear moustaches, 
and have a park and garden to resemble on a small scale the 
Tuileries. And I had almost forgotten, in enumerating the at- 
tractions of the capital of Belgium, to add, that his Majesty, king 
Leopold, dwells here, in a plain but tasteful palace opposite the 
park. 

The glaring white houses, and the half-deserted streets, form 
an especially marked contrast with the dark, smoky tenements 
and bustling thoroughfares of London. Indeed, Brussels is one 
of your great cities that is just big enough to feel thoroughly lost 
in : and in its stagnation and extent, it resembles a huge mill- 
pond, about which a man vainly paddles in search of excitement 
or pleasure. When you say that Brussels contains 110,000 
inhabitants ; that they make very fine lace here ; that the houses 
are all painted white ; that the sidewalks are very narrow, and 
the city very dull, you have written its history. The city, hojy-* 
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ever, contains some very fine specimens of ancient Flemish 
architecture ; among the most remarkable of which is the Town 
Hall in the Grand Palace, whose high, steep roof, lined with 
dormar windows, and surmounted by a curiously ornamented 
tower, gives it a very picturesque appearance. 

In the Palace of the Martyrs is a large monument, covering 
the bodies, and erected to the memory of the brave Belgians who 
fell in the revolution of 1830, which separated Belgium from 
Holland, and placed Leopold upon the throne. A statue of 
Liberty surmounts the large pedestal, with a kneeling genius at 
each corner. There is in another public square a fine equestrian 
statue of the great crusader Godfrey of Bouillon, King of 
Jerusalem. In a very retired portion of the city is a fountain 
which is the pride of the Belgians. It is a little boy engaged in 
the most natural and innocent amusement in the world. His 
attitude — the laughing expression of his face as he watches the 
bold stream of water — and the conception of the whole thing, is 
laughable and admirable beyond description. And the ruddy 
damsels who bring their pitchers to this unique fountain, although 
they assume some tittering manifestations of modesty, never fail 
to enjoy the wonder and laughter of strangers, who always seek 
for it as one of the rarest sights of the city. 

The road to Waterloo, like most of those in Belgium, is paved 
as oup streets are, and affords somewhat more jolting than is 
entirely agreeable. Several straggling, dirty villages are scattered 
along it, at the doors of which the whole population, as it was 
Sunday, were quietly sunning themselves. All of them, the men 
in their blue blouses, and the women in their close white caps, 
gay-coloured petticoats, and wooden shoes, have the same 
withered appearance. Even the young girls appeared smoke- 
dried, and possess none of the beauty or freshness of youth. But 
the old women do not seem much older than the lasses ; for after 
being in early youth reduced by exposure and tobacco smoke very 
much to the condition of a withered pippin, they remain, even to 
old age, in a very remarkable state of preservation. The villages 
swarmed with beggars of all ages, who made unceasing descents 
upon us. The old women, in their ponderous sabots, usually 
took advantage of the long hills up which we toiled ; but the 
little urchins, who seemed to regard begging rather as an amuse- 
ment than a business, accompanied us with singing and all sorts 
of antics, for miles from each village. The whole band, some- 
times consisting of ten or fifteen, moved in a sturdy trot by the 
side of the carriage, shouting at the top of their voices a sort of 
begging chant, which was occasionally dw«x^\&a^V5 'essasa ^^'^sjciK^ 
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breeched urchin runnmg in advance of his companions, inverting 
himself and cutting all kinds of strange capers with his heels. 
But the song always suddenly stopped, and an indiscriminate 
scramble commenced, when a shower of coppers descended from 
the carriage : but when these were exhausted, and we began to 
throw silver, the juvenile contests grew fierce, and even girls took 
part in them. The instant a silver piece would ring upon the 
stones, with a general rush they threw themselves in a pile upon 
it, and through the dust that was kicked up in the scuffle one 
indistinctly saw a promiscuous minghng of blue stockings, and 
white heads> and wooden shoes, and things, which was highly 
diverting. 

Several days previous to our leaving London, we had received 
a letter from a friend at Brussels, telling us of a grand ** file** 
which was soon to take place in Ghent, and most earnestly insist- 
ing that we should join him in witnessing it* It was to be some- 
thing very great ; the king was to be present, and we might 
never see anything hke it again. We hurried oflP, and from the 
day we reached Ostend we heard of nothing but the grand doings 
at Ghent. The walls of every railroad station were covered with 
huge bills descriptive of the festivities and rejoicings on the occa- 
sion ; and, as my ideas of %.f4te were somewhat vague, I supposed 
it would be something as wonderful as the bills were extensive. 
Early one morning we left Brussels for Ghent. This ancient city 
is in a state of honourable decay, and lives, like a superannuated 
pensioner, upon the reputation of what it once was. The grand 
historical procession, which had attracted our especial attention 
" in the hills** was one of those magnificent failures made up of 
gaudy merino, tarnished gold lace, lumbering triumphal cars, and 
general stupidity, which only a little kingdom* with all the pre- 
tension of a big one, could produce. After being perched up at 
a window for some hours in anxious expectation, a few vulgar- 
looking men and women on horseback, decked out in tawdry 
finery, and called Charles the Bold, Mary of Burgundy, or some 
other ancient personage of distinction, hove into sight. No martial 
music preceded them — no cheering, no excitement heralded their 
approach ; but in profound silence they crept along between two 
hues of mounted gens d^armes, who pranced up and dovni the pro- 
cession as if to protect the resurrected shades of these ancient 
worthies from the improved knavery and civilisation of their 
descendants. Then, after a long pause smd a big gap in the pro- 
cession, a huge, badly constructed car, loaded with ugly children 
and artificial flowers, came labouring along behind some sleepy- 
looking horses that seemed to be still dreamiog of drawing % 
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plough. Then another troop of the Dukes of Brabant ; then foot 
soldiers; then other lumbering cars to the end of this stupid 
farce. The King Leopold — who, previous to his elevation, mar- 
ried Princess Charlotte, the daughter of George the Fourth, and 
after it united himself to a daughter of Louis Philippe — ^is a 
middle-aged gentleman, of a dried-parchment appearance, and 
most elaborate wig. His queen is a pleasant and animated look- 
ing* lady, and his son and heir an interesting lad, who looked as 
bright as a big cocked hat, in which he was nearly smothered, 
would permit him. These royal personages were seated in a sort 
of tent to witness the passing of the procession ; and, from their 
sleepy looks, I feel confident they enjoyed it as much as I did 
myself. 
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On the night of the 15th of September I bade adieu to Pafis, 
with that feeling of reluctance to say good night which makes us 
linger to the last at a ball which has been all joy and brightness. 
A man rarely remains in any place without experiencing some- 
thing like regret in leaving it ; but my desolation was oppressive 
when I found myself alone in the cars and the dark. The com- 
panion of my voyage and my fun had left me for his native land. 
I was turning my back on all those delightful acquaintances and 
rare enjoyments I had found in Paris, to begin a long pilgrimage 
among strange lands and stranger faces. But there was no time 
for sad thoughts and useless repinings, for the whistle sounded, 
and we were off, flying through the darkness like a rocket ; and 
I forgot my sadness amidst dreams of home> of smiling maids, 
and " big crops." 

I was rudely awakened from my slumbers by a noisy announce- 
ment that we must change cars and show our passports, as we 
had arrived upon the frontiers of Belgium. Half asleep, I tum- 
bled from the cars, and, with a crowd of drowsy passengers, was 
ushered through a line of officers into a large room, there to await 
the examination of those troublesome humbugs known upon the 
continent as passports. I cannot conceive of a more useless form 
than these petty contrivances for the annoyance of honest people 
and the protection of rogues. Anybody, with a little manage- 
ment, can obtain a passport, and, for a few francs to a valet de 
place, can have it vizM by the different legations for whatever 
country he may wish to fly or travel into. And yet these osten- 
tatious pieces of sheepskin, disfigured by the seals and the signa- 
tures of the ministers, who know nothing and care less about the 
bearers of them, are paraded at every frontier with as much 
fatiguing form as if the fate of empires depended upon their 
correctness. A gentleman travelling for pleasure is bored by the 
constant demands for this all-important passport, whilst the really 
designing person lulls suspicion by showing it. 

Had I not already been informed by this idle ceremony that we 
had crossed the frontier of the land of cracked bugles and wooden 
shoes, a distressing note from the former instrument, as a signal 
for the starting of the cars^ would have painfully reminded me of 
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the fact. Belgium is the only country in which the movements 
of the cars are regulated hy the hugle ; and, as they here make 
it a national peculiarity, I consider it incumhent upon the king to 
furnish hotter instruments and performers, for surely no wheezing 
fish-horn ever emitted a note half so melancholy as that which 
assails the ears of the passengers at every station. 

As I passed along here at night, I shall take the liherty of 
giving the impressions of the country hetween Paris and Brussels, 
which were formed during my trip to the city some seven weeks 
ago. Decidedly the features of the landscape are the windmills, 
and the absence of hedges or inclosures except along the road. 
Scarcely a ridge or hill is seen that is not crowned by one of these 
solitary towers, whirling its gigantic arms for the support of t"he 
surrounding peasantry. And nothing marks the division of pro- 
perty except the patches and fields of difierent kinds of grain. 
The country is beautifully undulating. And as I marked the 
different colours of the various kinds of grain, planted in square 
or oblong fields upon every hill-side, and in every vale — the 
living green of the unripe oats, strongly contrasting with the 
golden hue of the wheat — the darker brown of the rye and the 
pale green of the pea — I could but be reminded of a hugh patch- 
work quilt, fringed with trees, being stretched over the country. 
The effect of these regularly shaped fields without fences, and of 
various colours, was extremely beautiful. 

We arrived at Brussels about six o'clock in the morning ; and 
after a " hasty" cup of coffee, once more began our rattling course 
for Cologne, Surely some kind, friendly spirit hovered over me 
in my loneliness, for in taking my seat I stumbled upon an old 
friend. I was in the mood to be glad to see any familiar face ; 
but to meet this jolly fellow I was as much delighted as if I had 
treed a bear. The •* blues" disappeared with the fogs of the 
morning, and, with his lively stories and observations upon the 
scenery, the day passed rapidly away. The same character of 
landscape distinguished our route till we approached Aix-la- 
Chapelle, when the scene assumed something like wildness. 
Heath-clad hills with wooded tops, valleys smiling with cottages 
and the newly- gathered harvest, and abrupt rocks, springing 
almost into mountains, excited my admiration, whilst the almost 
innumerable tunnels through which we dashed excited something 
like wonder. I did not stop in the ancient city of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, but arrived in Cologne about dusk, being something 
less than twenty-four hours from Paris, 

Cologne is a very old city, and owes its existence to a fortified 
camp of the Romans which was pitched here b^ Max^:^^ Ksgp^^'^^ 
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and was afterwards occupied by one of the native tribes. Cologne 
is not destitute of associations connected with the Eternal City. 
The fearful torrent of that power, which, like a river that had 
flooded its banks, rushed over the world, has left its traces here 
as the overflow marks the trees, though it shrunk so many 
hundred years ago into its original channel. It is difficult to 
r^aUse the magnitude of the Roman Empire, till one discovers so 
far from its seat unmistakable evidences of its former sway« 
From Cologne, Trajan was smnmoned to assume the imperial 
purple. Here Vitellius and Sylvanus were proclaimed Emperors ; 
and here, while it was yet the camp of his father, was Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero, bom. This unfortunate woman sent here a 
colony of Roman veterans, and gave to it the name of Colonia 
Agrippina, a portion of which it retains in its modem name, 
Cologne. 

This city, once the most flourishing in Northem Europe, has 
sadly fallen from the proud eminence it possessed, during the 
existence of the Hanseatio League. It was one of the chief 
emporiums of that powerful confederation of free towns, which 
once wielded so great an influence in the afl'^irs of Europe : and 
from the year 1241, when the league was formed for the pro- 
tection of its commerce, to 1 630, when its last diet was held at 
Lubeck, Cologne enjoyed a degree of power and magnificence, 
far surpassing that of its sister cities. It then monopolized the 
entire trade of the East, and could furnish 30,000 fighting men, 
which is about half of its present population. It was then said to 
have as many steeples as there were days in the year, and even 
down to the French revolution it had two hundred churches. 
But the French pillaged the shrines, and used the churches as 
stables and warehouses. It now has but twenty, but among^ t)ieQ^ 
are the oldest and most interesting that any city of Europe ha9 
to show, 

Cologne is a city of strong fortifications and stronger odonrs, 
situated upon the banks of the majestic Rhine. After winding 
through the intricacies of walls, gates, and towers, in entering 
the city, I was somewhat amazed to see crowds of people and 
soldiers trooping along the middle of the street. My first im^ 
pression was that some strong excitement, such as a fire or recent 
murder, caused this unusual concourse ; but I afterwards dis- 
covered that this strange custom was the result of necessity 
rather than fashion, as the streets were either entirely destitute of 
sidewalks, or had them too narrow to allx)W two people to past 
each other. The consequence is^ th^t %yery body takes to the 
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middle, as the gutters are avoided even by the inhabitants 
themselves. 

The city has long possessed among guide-books and travellers 
the reputation of being very dirty ; and if every reputation was so 
richly deserved, the word humbug would be banished from our 
language. I feel confident that the original distiller of the far- 
famed eau de Cologne was driven to his invention in self-defence ; 
for if there ever was a spot that required the breaking a huge 
bottle of this sweet-scented water, it is the one occupied by the 
venerable city of Cologne. An intolerable stench pervades its 
streets and even its places of public amusement. Its principal 
thoroughfares are narrow, crooked, and stinking ; but the others 
are miserable alleys, whose filth renders them as offensive to the 
eyes as the nose. It seems to me that, if the cholera be not a 
gentleman of as migratory habits as his boon companion, the 
Wandering Jew, he would take up here his permanent residence, 
as being a quiet retreat from which he could not be readily driven. 
And yet the inhabitants appear healthy. No habitual upturning 
of the nose distorts their faces, but they seem wholly unconscious 
of the existence of these noisome smells, and are as well satisfied 
with the atmosphere of their city, as if its gutters ran Cologne 
water instead of stale soapsuds. The middle of the streets 
though, are as slick and polished by the constant application of 
shoe-leather as a waxed floor. The houses are low and destitute 
of any sort of beauty, but, like those of Paris and Brussels, are 
universally rough-cast, and painted white or some other light 
colour. The Town Hall is a curious old building, and there is 
near it another old building with an unpronounceable name, 
interesting as the scene of several Diets of the Empire and of the 
hospitable entertainment of many Emperors by the Patrician 
Magistrates, as they termed themselves, of the city. But in the 
churches consist the interest of Cologne, 

To the great Cathedral, as being the most distinguished, we 
wended our way — which, although commenced in 1248, is yet 
little more than half completed ; but the hammers of two hundred 
workmen now ring upon ito rising towers. I felt sad when I 
marked the slow effects of decay upon this vast pile of half-ruined 
magnificence. From those walls, that have braved the storms of 
six centuries, now peacefully waves rank grass and flowering 
weeds. During the long period that it was nearly wholly neg- 
lected, time detaced but has not destroyed the splendour of its 
Gothic ornaments. Surely there is something peculiarly appro- 
priate in Gothic architecture to the houses of God. It is the 
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embodiment of my aide of religion. Stern, grand, and impressive, 
it never fails to inspire me with veneration, and always excites 
more religious feeling in my mind, than the actual service in 
other churches. Should the Cathedral ever be completed, as 
there now seems reason to expect, the King of Prussia having 
interested himself in it, it will be the grandest specimen of Gothic 
architecture in the world. The length of the church is 511 feet, 
which corresponds with the proposed height of the towers. 
Among the treasures of the church are many objects of the rarest 
interest and value. A crucifix over 1200 years old, and a gold 
sacramental piece, loaded with jewels, which was valued at half a 
million of dollars, attracted my especial notice, amidst the other 
magnificent presents, which had been made to the church. 

Among other old Chapels and monuments full of interest^ is 
the one containing the celebrated shrine of the three Kings of 
Cologne, who came from the East^ bringing presents to the Infant 
Saviour. Their bones being obtained from Milan by the vic- 
torious Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, when he took that city in 
the twelfth century, were presented by him to the Bishop of 
Cologne. The case which contains them is of massive silver gilt, 
and is shaped something like a large coffin, surmounted by a 
smaller one. It is surrounded by curiously inlaid pillars, between 
which are placed figures of the Apostles and Prophets, of solid 
gold. There are thirty -six pounds of this precious metal in the 
coffin. In the head-piece, which sparkles with every description 
of costly jewels, are two enormous oriental sapphires, intended to 
represent the morning and evening stars. The whole coffin is 
decorated with rare gems, antique cameos^ and exquisitely en- 
g^ved precious stones, which are all as beautiful as curious. 
This unparalleled piece of splendour is valued at over a million of 
dollars. Upon the removal of the end of the coffin, the ghastly 
skulls of the three Kings, crowned with coronets of brilliants, 
are exposed to view — producing a somewhat startling evidence 
that kings are but mortal, after all. The name of each is written 
in rubies in front of his head. In gazing upon this gorgeous 
coffin of the three Kings, I could but think how vastly more mag- 
nificent were the relics which the superstition of the middle ages 
has left us, than any adornments, whether of church or state, the 
present age can produce. Then superstition ruled the world — 
the power of empires was at her feet — kings and princes vied 
with serfs in her worship — and the wealth, ingenuity, and talent 
of their kingdoms were lavished upon her symbols. But kings 
now squander the wealth that was then devoted to building 
churches and adorning shrines, upon palaces they never use; 
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and citizens seem to think that their hard-earned gains are better 
devoted to the comforts of the belly, than to useless tributes to 
dead men's bones. In these days of enlightenment, I sometimes 
regret the splendour and romance of superstition's rule. 

In the exterior of the Jesuits' church there is nothing remark- 
able, but the interior presents that blaze of gilding and carving 
with which this once powerful order adorned their places of wor- 
ship. The pulpit is a wonderful specimen of carving in wood. It 
is painted white and highly gilded ; and the intricate arrangement 
of cherubims, flowers, and religious devices, forms a flt symbol of 
the mysterious workings of that society which, in the two hundred 
years from its confirmation as an order by the Pope, in 1 540, to 
its final abolition by his Holiness Clement XIV., in 1773, had, 
after spreading over Europe, carried its doctrines into India and 
South America, and amassed wealth and power sufficient to make 
them objects both of fear and hatred to the most powerful princes 
of Europe. It is amazing that a society, founded by an ignorant 
soldier like Ignatius Loyola, should have so rapidly grown into 
power, and should have wielded so fearful an influence in the 
affairs of the world. The wealth which was accumulated among 
the Indians was devoted to the furtherance of their ambitious 
schemes in Europe ; and so successful were their machinations, 
that they were driven from France and Portugal previous to their 
dispersion by the Pope. The church here in Cologne is one of 
the handsomest in the city. The entire gallery is adorned by 
well- executed statues of saints ; and the lofty altar, together with 
two smaller ones in chapels on each side, are all painted white, 
and loaded with statues, gilding, and carving, which give the 
church a light and elegant appearance. There is an original 
painting, by Michael Angelo, of Ignatius receiving the benedic- 
tion of our Saviour, and also the rosary used by the saintly 
gentleman, who, I have no doubt, never dreamed of the unholy 
schemes which his followers in after years would engage in. The 
original design of Ignatius was, I have no doubt, good; and had 
the society confined its wealth and talents to the instruction of 
youth and religious offices, it would have effected as much good 
as it has done harm to societv. 

The church of St. Ursula and the 11,000 Virgins is the least 
remarkable in Cologne in appearance, but possess a deep interest 
on account of the wonderful tradition connected with it. The 
vast accumulation of human bones which are here deposited in 
support of the truth of the tradition, are either buried or exposed 
in every part of the church. The walls of the golden chamber, 
along wluch are ranged in glass cases the skulls of the saix^t'^^ 
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select companions, bound in broad bands of gold lace, are deco- 
rated, if I coald use the term, with grim devices in human bones. 
The sacred skull of Ursula herself is deposited in a hollow bust of 
silver, whilst that of her intended reposes in a similar one on the 
other side of the altar. Upon removing the top of the case, the 
intended wedding-ring is exposed to view, being of plain gold, 
and having two clasped hands upon it. I was surprised to find 
that our backwoods custom of shaking hands on all engagements, 
whether of a business, sporting, or matrimonial nature, was of 
such ancient origin. It seems that, some hundred years ago^ St. 
Ursula, with her virgin train of 11,000, set sail from England — 
she having designs upon the good-looking young King of Cologne ; 
but, upon their arrival, the barbarous King of the Huns became 
enamoured of her, whilst his followers wished to marry the virgins 
of the train. They all most resolutely refused, and were conse- 
quently slaughtered by the Huns upon the spot where the church 
was built. The arrow-head which pierced the innocent heart of the 
fair Ursula is preserved as a holy rehc, in the shape of a rusty 
spike. It would be somewhat difficult, even in these days of 
increased population, to assemble such an army of virgins ; and, 
if that were possible, our " matchless creatures " of the present day 
are all "bent on making matches;" and there is considerably 
more danger of their being killed in trying to assume the yoke 
matrimonial than in avoiding it. Upon our intimating to the 
priest who accompanied us, the general belief that all this story of 
St. Ursula was mere tradition, he first pointed to the bones which 
glared grimly upon us from above, from around, and below, and 
afterwards drew forth a venerable-looking book in manuscript, in 
which the whole history was plainly recorded in Latin ; and, of 
course, it must be true. 

Santa Maria in Capitolio is most interesting on account of its 
curious architecture, its great age, and its occupying the site of 
the Roman capitol of the city. It is more than eight hundred years 
old, and bears in its huge round towers and crumbling carved 
doors evident marks of its great antiquity. I was delighted to 
stand upon the very spot which was so intimately connected with 
the overgrown power of that wonderful people who made a city 
mistress of the world. It is a greater pleasure for me to trace 
here the history of their presence, so far from home, than I 
expect to derive from observing the magnificent evidences of 
their power in Rome itself. 

In the church there is nothing remarkable except the choir, 
which is of white and black marble, beautifully carved, and a 
strange, revolting representation of the crucifixion. It resembles 
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a dried anatomical specimen nailed to the body of a tree in the 
shape of a cross, which is said to have grown so. It possesses, 
in the eyes of the common people, miraculous powers, and they 
will not listen to propositions for its removal. It is much more 
disgusting than impressive; and the priests have shown good 
taste and sense in their efforts to free the church from its 
presence. 

In St. Peter's church, Rubens, a native of Cologne, was 
baptized, and the large brass font used at the ceremony is still 
shown. Here is also the celebrated altar-piece, the Crucifixion of 
St. Peter, which was. painted by Rubens and presented to his 
favourite church. It was regarded by him as his masterpiece ; 
and notwithstanding the canting criticisms of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Sir David Wilkle about " drawing " and " outline," it 
impressed me much more deeply than did any of the florid, 
allegorical pieces of this great master, which I saw in London or 
Paris. 
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Oh, I am delighted with Germany, the latid of poetry and 
Bourkroat — the hirthplace of Schiller and Goethe — ^the seat of 
learning — ^the country for superstition, romance, and Westphalia 
hams. The whole country, from Cologne to Berlin, is one vast 
plain in high cultivation. Rural villages emhosomed in fruit- 
trees, from which rise the picturesque spires of the village 
churches, are scattered along it to hreak the monotony of th6 
scene. Women and children are seen husily gathering potatoes 
— and the men go whistling along after their ponderous ploughs,' 
to the ends of the heams of which are attached wheels, I supposed, 
to make them run more easily. Their cottages, with their red - 
tile roofs, seem full of comfort — abundance surrounds them— 
happiness and contentment are expressed in their faces ; and one 
wonders where all the poverty and misery, that is annually trans- 
ported to America in the shape of several thousand emigrants/ 
comes from. 

I entered their country violently prejudiced against all clasQOi 
of Germans, but the little intercourse I have had with them hAa 
inspired me with great admiration for their national character. ' 
They are exceedingly polite ; and although much given to pipes 
and books, they are free from the reserved, abstracted manner 
which such habits might be supposed to produce. Courtiers, and 
great observers of etiquette, they have nothing of stiffness or 
pretension about them ; their universal afiability, their willingness 
to impart information of their own country, the polite interest 
manifested in ours, and the great pleasure they seemed to feel in 
doing the hundred little things in which a native can oblige a 
foreigner, completely won my heart. There is nothing harsh 
about them except their language, which it seems unnatural for a 
pretty woman to speak. By the by, 'tis somewhat strange, that 
some of the most eminent composers of music should have been 
Germans, every word of whose language is grunting discord. 

I shall always remember with pleasure the Germans, although 
they have some customs which I do not like. For instance, they 
have a weakness for masculine- endearments. Scarcely had we 
arrived upon the frontier of Prussia, before I had an opportunity 
of witnessing this disgusting habit of men kissing each other. An 



old fellow weighing about two hundred, who, by the by, had been 
very kind in listening and replying to my rather slow French, 
issued from the cars, at a little town, and rushed, as far as he 
could get, into the arms of a young man whom he kissed most 
noisily in the mouth ; then to another — and to a third he gave 
the same salute. I had supposed that the Germans rubbed their 
beards together, or that perhaps they kissed the cheek, which I 
might endure, but the mouth is beyond endurance. I can forgive 
two women kissing, as an evidence of only particularly bad taste ; 
but to see two men mingle their snufiy mustachios in a buss, that 
resounds like a popgun, is positively shocking. 
. They have, too, a queer way of placing on your bed, instead of 
blankets, a couple of Httle feather beds, under one of which I was 
nearly suffocated the first night of my arrival in Berlin. These 
beds, by the by, are altogether unlike anything called by the same 
name in other countries ; they are mere cribs, and seem made to 
fit as exactly the proportions of a man as his coffin. The 
Germans wear enormous seal rings on their forefingers, which 
looks ungraceful. And at their table d'Mte they have no bill of 
fare, but each dish already carved makes the entire tour of the 
table, the guests all helping themselves and eating something of 
it. This spins out the dinner to a disagreeable length, and 
prevents your caUing for what you prefer. It is good in one 
respect, though, as it makes it impossible for a stranger who does 
not know German to starve ; he need only take what is handed 
to him, and, although he may not have the remotest idea of what 
he is eating, he can continue to taste each dish till he finds one 
that suits him. Pudding is often handed immediately after the 
first course of meat, and fish comes in somewhere about the 
middle of the dmner. 

The Germans are primitive in their habits, drinking light 
Rhenish wines, dining at one o'clock, going to the opera at six, 
and to bed at ten in the evening : fond of amusements, though 
not dissipated. But their great charm is their politeness. With 
them, it seems to proceed from goodness of heart, and is not 
an unmeaning ceremony, as it too often is with the French. 
There is a heartiness of manner that accompanies their little 
attention which renders them particularly acceptable. And as to 
the men, why I no longer feel annoyed by being mistaken in 
London for a Dutchman, as some of the finest looking men I have 
.ever seen have been Germans. Although Berlin is certainly a 
fine city, I am somewhat disappointed in its general appearance. 
The streets are broad, and cross each other at right angles ; the 
houses lire waaUy of briok, but plastered^ and painted ^c^xs^^'^'^ 
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colour ; and their flat roofs, the projecting comiceB and carving . 
which usually adorn the doors and windows, give the city a 
regular and handsome appearance. But the gutters of the streets 
resemhle in depth some of the American Arkansas ditches, and, 
owing to the perfect level of the country, are not properly 
drained, but are filled with filthy looking water. These, together 
with the sidewalks, which have a single line of flag- stones in the 
centre, and on each side of them small rough stones, placed end- 
wise, present a ragged and unfinished appearance, which very 
greatly detracts from the general beauty of the city. It is strange 
what little things mar the general efl^ect of great ones. 

But when we consider the disadvantages of situation under 
which Berlin labours, its rapid increase and present splendour * 
are truly wonderful. The country in the immediate vicinity of 
the city is a barren unproductive plain of sand. The river Spru» * 
upon whose banks it is built, is what we would call a small creek. 
And previous to the reign of Frederick William I., who, in 1701, 
raised the Duchy of Prussia to a kingdom, Berlin was an unim- 
portant town, but is now graced with many magnificent public 
buildings, and has a population of nearly four hundred thousand 
inhabitants. But to Frederick the Great it owes its chief 
splendour. 

This perambulating budget of eccentricities, not content with 
the distinctions of author, king, conqueror, and fiddler, was 
ambitious of having a capital suitable to the importance of his 
dominions, which be had so greatly increased by his conquests. 
He, therefore, hke Romulus of old, resolved to build a city with- 
out waiting for population ; he commanded the walls to be 
extended, erected magnificent streets and houses, which were 
gradually occupied by people, and Berlin assumed its place among 
the fine capitals of £urope. I am not aware that Frederick, like 
the illustrious Roman, in order to people his city made it an 
asylum for thieves and fugitive slaves, although one might 
suppose so from the number of police, gendarmes, and soldiers 
he stumbles on at every step. But the populace seem very quiet, 
and orderly; and this parade of military is wholly unnecessary, 
except when the people take it into their heads to have their 
rights by force, and then the king finds his soldiers very able, 
pacificators of his city : the great mass of the people, however, 
appear to be thoroughly cowed under military despotism. There 
are in this good capital of Prussia only two thousand police, about 
as many gendarmes, and ten o* fifteen thousand soldiers, to keep 
the loyalty of the monarch's loving subjects in a healthy state of 
activity. Although he has a splendid palsce beret the w^ W^ 
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va^illatiiig king» aince the late revolution in Berlin, finds the 
country air of Potsdam much better suited to his pecidiar consti- 
tution, and rarely honours the city with a visit. 

Although large, Berlin has none of the bustle and activity of 
even our large cities. No lines of omnibuses crowd the streets ; 
the Droschkiea with their one horse, without collar or blinds, and 
half rope traces, stand idly along the sidewalks ; and, luckily for 
the people who suffer with corns, no dense crowd of foot- 
passengers block up the sidewalks, and they can generally keep . 
along the solitary line of flag- stones, except when gentlemen have 
to dart out to one side to idlow ladies to pass. The only bustle 
apparent is among the milk* women, who have their little waggc^*^ 
drawn by a couple of sturdy dogs, that tug along their heavy load 
in the most uncanine manner. I did not mean to say that the 
people's carriages — the omnibuses — were not used in Berlin, but 
only that there were no lines passing the streets in quick suc- 
cession, as in London and Paris. A peculiarity I observed about 
them here was, that they had no seat on top, which is the favourite 
position in England, but the outside seat was under the driver's^ 
which completely protected it from rain, but rendered it less 
airy than the top. The same style of harness — the use of a 
broad strap instead of a collar, and the absence of blinds to the 
bridles-^was universal with them, as with all the public convey- 
ances, drays, waggons, &c., of Berlin. The Droschkies are 
miserable vehicles, but better can be procured by ordering a 
two-horse carriage, whose driver is rigged out in livery, as a 
recommendation, I suppose, to the English, who have a passion 
for private carriages. 

In the Gendarmes Platz, a large paved square where they daily 
bold markets, and where double rows of large tubs» half full of 
water, are ranged for the convenience of vegetable sellers, ii^ 
situated the theatre, between two handsome churches. The 
theatre is a much more magnificent building than theatrea 
generally are, and the churches, which stand at some distance 
from it, on each side, are, according to the whim of Frederick, of 
precisely similar architecture. Each has three fine Corinthian 
fronts with bas-reliefs, and their lofty towers are beautifully 
ornamented with columns, statues, and carving, and are sur- 
mounted by gilded statues. They are very handsome churches, 
and acquire fresh interest from the novelty of being exactly 
alike. 

Walking on a little further, you pass the palace, cross the small 
aquture* with a few trees and a sorry fountain, and arrive in front 
of the.v»is6«iii» which is a large buildings having a long cq1oiw\ 
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nade of Ionic columns, and its front wall painted in various re- 
presentations of the mythological fables. From the extent of the 
building, you are prepared to expect something wonderful in the 
collection within ; and ascending the steps and passing through 
the handsome rotunda, supported by elegant marble pillars, and 
adorned with statues, and copies in tapestry of the celebrated 
cartoons of Raphael, you find yourself in the gallery of antiquities. 
These are interesting because they are antiquities ; bat I must 
confess I failed to discover any other particular merit in the 
yellow old statues which composed this antique collection. After 
stumbling through these transported relics of Greece and Rome, 
for what seemed to me a very long time, we ascended the stairs, 
and found ourselves in the gallery of painting. Here it was 
necessary to spell over a fatiguing quantity of the horridly stiff 
pictures of old Italian masters, whose names, fortunately for their 
memories, are only known in the catalogues, in order to arrive at 
a really exquisite Madonna and Child, by Raphael. In that portion 
of the gallery devoted to the German school, we found several 
excellent pictures of its three greatest masters, Reubens, Vandyk, 
and Rembrandt; and, after struggling through a host of old 
Dutch masters without distinction, except their hard names, we 
came to the end of the gallery, and the door that led into the 
fresh air. I drew a long sigh of self-gratulation and relief, for I 
had performed the onerous duty, incumbent upon every travellei*, 
of going entirely through the great museum of Berlin. 

On another side of the square is the arsenal, which is, I think, 
one of the most graceful and elegant buildings I ever saw. It 
has no portico or colonnade, but at each side of the entrance are 
two colossal statues ; over each of its numerous arched windows 
is a casket with plumes in stone; and along the massive stone 
balustrade, which surrounds its flat roof, are ranged suits of body- 
armour, stacks of guns, graceful military designs of cannons, flags, 
balls, guns, and swords, and admirable groups of warlike figures, 
all in stone, which give to the whole an air singularly picturesque. 
Across the street is the guard-house, in front of wluch are the 
statues in marble of two favourite Prussian generals, and imme- 
diately opposite is a very spirited bronze statue of General Blucher, 
all three being by the great German sculptor. Ranch. 

Next comes the great University of Berlin, with its two thou- 
sand students. It is a large but plidn building, with two projecting 
wings, which are also surrounded with a balustrade, upon the 
centre of which, as on the main building, are placed four modt 
gracefully executed statues, which give a very graceful finish. I 
caxmot sufficienUy express my admiration of this graceful arrange* 
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ment of statues, which appears peculiar to Berlin. Almost all the 
public buildings have a greater or less number of statues about 
them> which very decidedly adds to their general effect. 

On the opposite side of the street is the palace of the Prince of 
Prussia, the King's brother, and heir apparent to the crown, 
which, with its main entrance of Corintluan columns, rich in 
carving, and its two semicircular ones at the ends of the building, 
also supported by the same description of pillars, is one of the 
most pleasing edifices in the city. A smaU grass plat divides 
this from the Opera House — plain and elegant in its outward 
appearance, but very magnificent within. 

I have really never seen so much elegance of arrangement and 
magnificence in decoration as are combined in the interior of this 
theatre. It very far surpasses the great opera houses of London 
and Paris. The ceiling is divided into two compartments. The 
square one is decorated by an exquisite painting of all the gods, 
entranced by the music of Apollo. The other, of oval form, con- 
tains beautiful representations of the Muses. Adjoining the stage 
are several tiers of large private boxes, most gorgeously fitted up 
with crimson velvet curtains, and supported by beautiful Corinthian 
columns of white and gold. The other boxes are most admirably 
arranged for showing to the greatest advantage their well-dressed 
occupants, and are a blaze of velvet and gilding : but good taste 
presides over the whole. There is no gaudy display — ^no vulgar 
crowding together unmeaning ornaments — every thing is light, 
elegant, and beautiful. But the royal box is the great ornament 
of the house : occupying the centre of the first tier of boxes, it 
is made to project in the semicircular form of an Eastern tent, 
which, with its gilded roof tapering to a point, its velvet cm'tains 
richly embroidered with gold lace, and gathered in massive folds 
at each side, its elegant niches and its columns that appear in the 
background, is by far the most luxurious resting-place I have seen 
prepared any where for royalty. 

We had first an amusing farce, at which all the Germans 
laughed excessively, and I laughed too, partly from sympathy, 
and partly because of the ludicrous grimaces and excellent panto- 
mime of one of the actors. Then we had the ballet " Le diable d, 
quatre" in which appeared the now reigning pet of this portion 
of Europe, Marie Taglioni. Never did poet dream of sweeter 
face, or sculptor model a lovelier or rounder form, than that of 
the bewitching little Taglioni. In her oval face, her large dark 
eyes, and pouting httle mouth, there was an expression of almost 
infantile sweetness ; and in her fiill fresh form there was a round- 
ness and a plumpness, which are strongly cQivtx«&\ft^ ^^2^ *^^ 
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somewhat etringy muscular developments and angular points of 
the ordinary danseuse. Every limb was symmetry, and her bust 
was positively beyond description. I thought all this, while she 
was meekly bowing to the enthusiastic plaudits that resounded 
through the whole house ; but when she bounded oflP into one of 
her ravishing dances, I felt that words were idle, that all descrip- 
tion was vain. Never have I seen so large and so good a ballet 
troupe, with so much grace and beauty to recommend it, as this 
one ; and the piece was produced with a degree of splendour that 
I have never seen approached. We had four principal dancers 
besides Marie. And amidst the light, the music, the magnificent 
scenery, the bewildering maze of bare arms and glancing legs of 
this theatrical witchcraft, I felt like Tam O'Shanter; and in some 
of the fair Marie's most brilliant feats, when she seemed to move 
by no effort of her own, but to be borne along upon the rich 
strains of harmony, I felt tempted to cry out " Weel done. Cutty 
Sark ! " The number and the splendour of the dresses of the 
various lords, ladies, soldiers, kings, and others, whose presence 
was necessary in the machinery of the play, but increased the 
dazzling effect of the piece- Unlike our unfortunate •' supes," 
who, decked in short red flannel petticoats, and tin pots for 
helmets, figure as Roman soldiers or Scottish Highlanders, or the 
interesting young women in white, who never know what to do 
with their hands, and who will represent anything upon occasion, 
they were not lugged in as indispensable accompaniments, whose 
miserable appearance was really a drawback to the play, but pre- 
sented a very imposing spectacle, both on account of their numbers 
and the magnificence of their costumes. 

But I have already said more of the theatre than I had in- 
tended. Near the opera-house, again, is the principal cathedral, 
in the form of a vast dome, supported within by a circular row of 
handsome columns, having a very chaste and elegant altar, but 
nothing else remarkable. All these public buildings, which I 
have, I fear, been too minute in describing, are crowded together 
near the upper end of the great thoroughfare, alike for business 
and pleasure, the '* Unter den Linden,'* This is a remarkably 
broad street, having two double rows of lime and elm trees, that 
shade at the same time a broad gravel walk in the centre for foot- 

Sassengers, and on each side of it a paved road exclusively for 
orsemen — ^the two roads for carriages, of the ordinary width of 
streets, being on each side of these again. Along this wide and 
shady thoroughfare are situated the finest shops and hotels. Here 
corpulent Dutchmen in want of air, and moustached dandies in 
want of observation, are seen lazily promenading the gravel walk. 
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Here the dashing officers and young bloods of the city show to 
the passing fair sex the mettle of their horses and their own 
horsemanship ; and here roll the handsome equipages of the rich 
and the noble. In fact, the whole world of fashion streams down 
this street in the afternoon, in its onward course through the 
great Brandenburg gate into the park beyond, which luxuriates 
in the very euphonious name of the " Thiergarten" This exten- 
sive wood is laid out in walks and drives, with occasional flower- 
beds and statues ; and here the whole population of Berlin is seen 
of a fine afternoon, taking a general airing on foot, in carriages, 
or on horseback. Coffee-houses line the outskirts, where the 
humbler classes find seats in the open air, to chat or smoke a 
social pipe before again returning to the routine and business of 
the city. The trees are of fine size, and thick, but not so much 
so as to prevent the growth of grass, which is just well enough 
kept nearly to resemble one of our English or American woodland 
pastures. 

The Brandenburg gate, through which you must drive to 
reach this dehghtful summer retreat, is a lofty portal, supported 
by massive Doric columns — the boast of Berlin — and is said to be 
the most splendid portal in £urope. It is surmounted by a car 
of liberty, drawn by four horses, in bronze. This fine piece of 
sculpture was taken to Paris by Napoleon as a trophy ; but, upon 
the entrance of the allies into the French capital in 1815, it was 
restored to Prussia, and now occupies its original position over 
the Brandenburg gate. 

I am rather disagreeably conscious of having spun a rather 
stupid yarn, but attribute it to the eflPects of a hard mass of moss 
collected in a bag, and placed in a little mahogany box two feet 
and a half by six, and called a bed. If anjrthing could cramp a 
man, both in body and in mind, it is one of these horrid little 
German beds, with a feather bag to serve both as sheets and 
blankets. A man always deUghts to find some excuse for being 
prosy, and mine is having this morning risen with a headache 
from my crib. 

It's your palaces make Potsdam the stronghold of royalty. 
Here frightened majesty flies from the fury of a revolution ; here 
it hides itself, amidst shade and flowers, from the complaints of a 
wronged people, that cry out against broken pledges and violated 
confidence, and strives to bury the recollection of forfeited honour 
in the cauliflower existence of a king in his country palace. 

It is strange how rapidly the multitudinous wants of a palace 
gather about it the elements of a town. The existence of one 
royal dwelling is always a signal for the springing ui^ oC^'^iisiS^N 
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but four have been sufficient to make Potsdam a city of 35,QOQ 
inhabitants, although it is but twenty miles from the great capital, 
Berlin. Like almost everything else in Prussia, this city owes its 
chief glories to Frederick the Great, although it was founded by 
the Great Elector. Several fine churches assist to adorn it, but 
the same faults in draining and paving the streets which mar the 
beauty of Berlin exist here, and destroy the effect of an extremely 
well-built city. In one of the churches is buried the hero of the 
seven years* war, in a plain metal coffin above ground. The 
French eagles taken by the Prussians are hung over his tomb, to 
replace his sword, taken off by Napoleon, who appeared to feel ^ 
reverence for everything connected with his memory. 

The royal palace within the city is a very large, handsome 
building, built around an open court. It is decorated with 
statues, in the peculiar style of most of the public buildings of 
Berlin, but possesses nothing about it especially remarkable, ex- 
cept the suite of apartments undisturbed since they were occupied 
by the Great Frederick. The apartments are decorated with blue 
and silver, all the gilding being of the latter metal, instead of 
gold. Here are to be seen Frederick's writing-table, the wood- 
work faced with tortoise-shell, and its faded blue velvet cover 
sadly blotted and disfigured with ink and sealing-wax. A book 
of music, composed by himself, in his own handwriting, shows 
how the royal hero could unbend his mind after his struggles 
with Russia, Austria, and France, in the somewhat more difficult, 
but rather unkingly, subjection of crotchets and quavers. The 
blue satin covers of his sofas and chairs are torn into ribbons by 
the claws of his favourite dogs, who even shared a portion of his 
bed. His excessive fondness for dogs I can understand with less 
difficulty than any of the eccentric tastes of this remarkable man, 
for a faithful dog is not less the proper companion of a hero and 
the king than of the humblest individual, who perhaps finds in 
him his only friend ; and, if Frederick's humble favourites were 
of the nobler breeds, as I suppose they were, I feel sure that he 
had no subjects, of all those who flattered him in his power, half 
so true, half so devoted, as those mute companions of his solitude. 

The stables, very lofty and extensive, are built of the same 
quality of stone used in the construction of the palace, and are 
connected with it by a covered colonnade of elegant CorinthiaQ 
pillars, which is adorned with colossal statues representing, in a 
most spirited manner, gladiatorial games and combats. The 
rooms of state in the palace were not remarkable, although loaded 
with the gilding and satin which are common to them all, for they 
app€!arj«d faded wd neglected, But our guide-r-A vfdet of ijt^ 
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pbflace, who bore about his breath and his knees the unmistakable 
evidences of not belonging to the temperance society — ^by a 
drunken blunder, led us into the rooms occupied by the king or 
any of the royal family, when they happened to be in the city of 
Potsdam. How strange was the contrast ! Almost every con- 
venience was wanting; the floors without carpeting, the beds 
uncomfortable, and the rudest pitchers and bowls of common blue 
china^ mounted upon a diminutive washstand, were the luxuries 
enjoyed by royalty tit private, I could but think that a palace 
was not a home, where the king could enjoy that privacy and 
comfort accorded to his humblest subjects, but a mere national 
theatre, where gorgeous pageants are performed for the amuse- 
ment of the populace. The state apartments, which may be called 
the stage, upon which the king, prompted by his ministers, per- 
forms his part in the splendid farce, glitter with velvet and gild- 
ing, to dazzle the spectators ; but the private rooms, which are 
screened from the public eye, are as strongly contrasted with the 
tawdry finery of the others as the gloomy passages and musty 
dressing-rooms behind the scenes of a real theatre, with the glare 
and glitter of the stage. What a wearisome, unmeaning mum- 
mery is the existence of an ordinary king ! The pompous state 
which he must necessarily preserve, precludes the possibility of 
finding among his subjects that cordial friendship and sympathy 
which are only the result of similarity of tastes and equality of 
positions. All flatter, but none love him ! and what is the human 
heart without love ? Policy regulates its slightest action, and, to 
preserve the empty power of the sovereign, he must sacrifice all 
the feelings of the man. His heart is permitted to form no ties ; 
he thinks, he acts, he feels through his ministers. All the chan- 
nels of human feeling are closed to him. His wife, often a reluc- 
tant exile from another land, speaking a different language, and 
possessing dififerent tastes, feels for him no real sympathy; his 
children fear him, and home and friends are sacrificed for mere 
'• mouth honour." 

In the gardens of the palace of Sans Souci, several miles distant 
from the town palace, is the royal Villa Charlottenhof, built in 
imitation of the houses of Pompeii, by his present Majesty whilst 
Prince of Prussia. Ceilings are painted and baths arranged like 
those discovered in the excavated city, and vines are trained and 
lakes formed as it is supposed they were there, nearly eighteen 
hundred years ago. Exhumed statues from the buried glories of 
Pompeii are scattered through the grounds, and mutilated foun- 
tains that played in the courts c^ that unfortunate city before the 
ttwe gf J^nualeoi'^ gr^t d^trpyer, hjive beeu tjotix fe<«sv x^ 
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conntiy whose weakness should be its protection, and are degraded 
into the service of the besotted King of Prussia. The low murmurs 
of their falling waters seemed to me to bewail their exile from the 
sunny shores of Italy, and to mourn over this slavish subjection to 
the will of strangers, from which their illustrious origui should 
have exempted them. The surroundmg gardens are well kept, 
and in good taste. A considerable stream, filled with carp, winds 
among its plantations of young trees, and broad serpentine paths 
intersect its grass plats and rich flower beds. 

At the end of a broad walk, four miles long, lined with trees, is 
the new palace which was constructed by Frederick the Great, at 
the end of the seven years' war, to show the allied powers that 
his finances were not exhausted by his contest against them. It 
is of brick, and contains two hundred apartments, although it was 
completed in six years. The main building is surmounted by a 
large copper dome, which is crowned by three partly nude female 
figures in bronze. Each of the projecting wing^ has a smaller 
dome. The richly carved cornices above the windows, and the 
line of fine Corinthian pilasters of yellow stone, very handsomely 
Contrast with the deep red of the brick walls. Its flat roof is sur- 
rounded by a heavy stone balustrade, which, according to the 
prevailing style in BerHn, is adorned with statues. Immediately 
in front of the palace, across a wide paved court, are two very 
pretty buildings intended as servants* offices, which are connected 
by a semicircular colonnade. This graceful colonnade, in the 
centre of which is a handsome gateway, for carriages to pass 
into the drive beyond, supported by elegant columns, and adorned 
by fine statues, presents one of the most beautiful specimens of 
tochitecture I have met with in any city I have visited. 

The first apartment in the palace, which you enter after passing 
the hall, is the muscle-room, which to me was as novel as it was 
beautiful. The floor is of the finest marble mosaics, representing 
baskets of fruit and flowers. The low arched ceiling, as its name 
indicates, is adorned with every variety of sea-shell, whose exqui- 
site tints are shaded, by arrangement, into the most beautiful 
effects. The square marble columns that support this novel ceil- 
ing, are girt at regular intervals by broad belts of crystals, quartz, 
polished amethysts, and sparkhng minerals ; and the frequent 
niches into which the white marble walls are broken, are lined 
with shells and coral, mingled with the almost endless varieties 
of crystallised limestone. Brightly polished stalactites and other 
glittering formations of caves compose the casing of the doors 
and windows, and the eflfect of the whole is novel and charming 
•me. The trembUng beams of the bright autumn sun 
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tare not allowed a spot whereon to rest, but are thrown from 
aryttal to crystal, in myriads of brilliant reflections, as if they 
were playing at shuttle-cock. And when this *' marble hall " is 
lighted by its magnificent chandelier — ^when music re-echoes 
through its low arches, and each lamp is multiplied into countless 
sparkles— I think it would come as near the cavernous dwelling 
of a mermaid^ filled ?nth the melody of her voice, and lit up by 
the phosphoric light of the sea, as any thing built by mortal 
hands could. The numerous suites of apartments through which 
we were shown, although extensive, displayed no peculiar taste in 
arrangement, or especial magnificence in adornment; and the 
rudeness of the gilding and coarseness of the painting in many of 
them, plainly indicated the haste and carelessness with which the 
whole palace was erected. I must make one exception in favour 
of the grand saloon, which is the loftiest, largest, and most elegant 
room I was ever in. Its floor is also of marble mosaic — along 
its walls are ranged white marble pilasters with richly gilded 
capitals, of beautifully polished veined marble; the ceiling is 
elegantly painted and gilded, and its proportions are very striking. 
The private apartments which were occupied by Frederick the 
Great are, like those in the city of Potsdam, decorated with blue 
and silver^ which appears a ^vourite combination of his. His 
furniture, his music-stand, the piano which accompanied him on 
the flute, and his library, are all preserved as he left them. In 
the latter is a copy of his works containing the varied comments 
in the handwriting of Voltaire, some of them the most biting sar- 
casms, which strongly contrast with the extravagant compliments 
-in which the distinguished friend and critic of the royal author 
frequently indulges. In the ground, near the palace, is a sort of 
temple, which contains the celebrated statue of the beautiful 
Queen Louisa of Prussia, by Ranch. She is represented as 
sleeping; and the grace and ease of the position, the lovelines of 
the face and form, the light and natural folds of drapery, which 
seem to have lost all the original qualities of the marble except 
its snowy whiteness, would immortEilize Ranch if he had never 
produeea any other great work. 

The grounds immediately around Sans Souci are full of taste 
and beauty. As you wend your way up the broad walk, every 
possible variety of grass-plats, as green and as bright as emeralds, 
every form of flower-beds, glittering with rare flowers, and 
plantations of young trees, above which a stately fir sometimes 
towers, like a sober patriarch amidst bands of frolicsome youth, 
toeet the eye at every turn, and keep one in delighted surprise at 
then* constant changes. From behind a cluster of thick foiip^^ 
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often peeps some god or goddess, timidly mounted upon an 
elegant column of white marble. A succession of fountains, with 
huge marble basins of the purest white, surrounded by elegant 
seats, beautifully sculptured in Rome, are immediately in front of 
the palace, which is approached by ascending six terraces, the 
different flights of whose steps look like one immense one. But 
each terrace is a broad parterre of the rarest flowers, filling the 
air with delicious odours, and their walls are concealed by the 
purple clusters of ripe grapes, or the golden fruit of the orange 
and citron. The palace itself is a long, low building, half 
concealed amidst the flowering shrubs that crown the upper 
terrace, and is more remarkable as the favourite residence of 
Frederick, and the place of his death, than for any beauty of 
architecture. As the present King was then residing here, we 
could not be conducted through the palace ; but a short distance 
from it we were shown the graves of Frederick's favourite dogs, 
and of the horse which bore him through many of his battles, 
each one having his plain marble slab with his name inscribed. 
This was a favourite spot with the old warrior ; and here, amidst 
his lowly favourites, he expressed in his will the desire to be 
buried, but it was not complied with. 

In every thing illustrative of the private history of this remark- 
able man, whose eccentricity was even greater than his genius, 
I have felt the deepest interest. Combining the most opposite 
qualities, he was at the same time parsimonious to meanness as 
a man, but wastefully lavish as a king. With a mind not only 
capable of conceiving but of accomplishing the grandest schemes 
of ambition, he was yet much given to fluting and flowers. 
Possessing genius equal to defeat the mighty powers who were 
allied against him, he had the childish weakness to build a palace 
in that spirit of bravado which prompts a httle boy to stand on 
his head, to show that he was not hurt in some hazardous leap 
which has nearly broken his neck. And, with a highly cultivated 
mind, and a regard for the arts and sciences which should have 
taught him liberality and justice, he was yet capable of partici- 
pating in the division of unhappy Poland, which is a black stain 
upon his fair fame. The royal creed, that " the king can do no 
wrong," affords a sovereign indulgence in every vice among his 
contemp- raries. In the elegant language of court flattery, 
licentiousness is' termed pleasure, duplicity is called state policy, 
and downright robbery is dubbed the right of conquest. But 
time destroys the " divinity" that " doth hedge a king." Pos- 
terity strips off the royal robes that cloak his sins, and passes 
sentence upon those deed? Qf « king which ar^ stigmatised w 
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crimes in individuals. 'Tis needless to add what judgment will 
be entertained by posterity of the division of Poland. Although 
three of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe were engaged in 
it, it was worse than robbery ; for not only were the rights and 
freedom of a helpless country torn violently from her, but the 
miseries of foreign rule were entailed upon untold generations yet 
to come. It is a singular evidence of the unsteadiness of human 
power, that the Great Elector, whose son, in 1701, erected the 
duchy of Prussia into a kingdom, was distinguished for freeing, 
his country from doing homage to Poland ; but in little more than 
a hundred years afterwards, his descendant, Frederick the Great, 
assisted in pillaging Poland of her rights, and blotting her name 
from the list of free kingdoms. 

His present Majesty of Prussia, Frederick William the Fourth, 
is a short, stout gentleman, on the wrong side of fifty, who dearly 
loves his bottle and his army, between which he very equally 
divides his time. Drinking and drilling constitute the business of 
his life. On the two hundred and sixty thousand lazy, well- 
dressed idlers, who constitute the standing army, he lavishes his 
time and the people's money ; and on his subjects, being a soft- 
natured weak-hearted sovereign, who can refuse them nothing, 
he lavishes promises. But, although he loves them well enou^ 
to promise every thing, he is so much attached to his royal 
prerogatives as to grant them nothing ; and, in reply to their 
just murmurs, he orders out his two hundred and sixty thousand 
muskets, with men attached, to quell the riots of the rebels. These 
degraded tools of tyranny, better loving idleness and high pay 
than the rights of their fellow- citizens, are ever ready to suppress 
anything hke resistance or remonstrance against the royal 
duplicity. 
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DRESDEN. 

Drssden> the capital of the little kingdom of Saxony* whero -i 

poreelain was fint made in Europe in 1 7 1 0> is Bk city of big clodca ' 

and royal collectionB. My guide-book had informed me, that. ! 

few cities eould afford the intelligent traveller so g^reat a numbAr -. 
of interesting objects as were contained in the p]etnre«galkry» 
the museum of ancient armour, the green Taalts» the museam of. 
antiquities, and that of china ; and scarcely had I taken posses- 
sion of my room, at nine o'clock in the evening, when five towii«(': 
clocks heavily tolled the hour one after the other. 

The painting-gallery is said to be the richest in Italian m^sftera 
of any city out of ItsJy ; but in it, as in most of the galleries I 
have seen, I was greatly disappointed. Every capital in Ecuxxpe 
has its " collection;" and in wandering through tiiem 'tis some** 
what difficult to keep on hand the degree of enthnsiam requisila 
for the explosions of " ohs!" *^ ahs!'* " divine I" *' how beao^ 
tifuir' which most strangers think it incumbent on them con*, 
stantly to let off. A damaged Raphael and a rubbed-onit Cor» 
reggio, purchased at an enormous expense, are generally " the 
gems '* about which are ranged a vast collection of old QeneuuDi. 
and Italian masters, whose greatest charm seems to be that they 
cite old. No man can entertain a higher respect for the venerable 
relics of other days than myself ; but I think that women and 
pictures make the worst antiquities in the world ; and I xsandidly > 
confess, that I never could discover beauties in either, when their 
chief recommendation was their age. These extensive galleries, 
I acknowledge, contain very many pictures vastly superior to any 
I have ever met with ; but all the works of the great masters of 
Italy which I have yet seen, have failed to realise the brilliant 
expectations which I had formed of them — and, among a large 
number of great pictures, I have not yet met with one so super- 
eminently great as I had expected. I shall wait till I reach Rome 
and Florence; and if the works of those great painters, whose 
names are in every mouth, fail to impress me there, I shall sor- 
rowfully confess myself destitute of the taste necessary for the 
appreciation of fine works of art. I cannot be convinced that 
Italy, whose only wealth consists in her pictures and sculpture, 
woidd, for money, part with those works upon which rests the 
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brilliant reputation of her greatest masters ; and I have thought. . 
erroneously perhaps, that the pictures which even kings and 
emperors have been able to buy, must be the inferior productions 
of the great painters whose names they bear. 
. In " the gem " of the Dresden Gallery, Raphael's Madonna di 
San Sixto, I was most bitterly disappointed, although Sir David 
Wilkie has said " that the face of the Virgin comes nearer the 
perfection of female beauty than anything in painting." In this 
face of the Madonna I could not discover that exquisite charm 
which I had looked for in the conception of divine beauty by 
genius like Raphael's. The Madonna is represented as soaring 
up to heaven with the infant Saviour in h^ arms. On one side 
the sainted Pope Sixtus, from whom the picture is named, is 
gazing upon her with pious aw^, and on the other kneels St. 
Barbara : below are two angeUc children. No heavenly inspira* 
tion beams from the eyes of the ascending virgin — no maternal- 
devotion, which is earth's holiest feeling, lights up those largo 
round orbs : but in them there seemed to me to be an absence 
of all expression— -a vacant stare, which destroyed the effect of 
the other beautifally regular features. And about the eyes of 
the Divine Infant himself, as he regarded the sainted Sixtus*. 
there was a scared look, as if he was frightened, as little boys 
will be, at an old man with a beard. It is. I know, the height of 
presumption for "an untutored wonder-hunter" to indulge in 
such criticism upon a picture which critics, connoisseurs, and the 
whole world of fashion have united in pronouncing divine : but* 
with no knowledge of the art, or its humbug technicalities, I 
merely wish to give my impressions* conveyed through my own 
eyes, and not through the learned criticisms of others ; and I do 
not pretend to place my judgment in opposition to those so much 
better qualified to judge, but simply to state the effect produced 
upon me. In judgment upon all other pointy of excellence in a 
picture, I yield most humbly to superior cultivation ; but in a 
simple question of beauty, I flatter myself that I am about as good' 
a judge as Wilkie, Reynolds, or even that most beautifully 
eloquent critic of painting, Mrs, Jamieson. Nature is my model; 
women and flowers are my guides ; and I am vain enough to 
suppose that, in these loveliest and purest creations of God, I 
have as high an appreciation of the beautiful as the most learned 
of critics. This picture of Raphael is greatly injured and faded^ 
and, I feel sure, has lost much of its original beauty. 

But I am confident that there is a superstition in paintings as 
well as in religion ; and that men who are truly capable of judging^ 
unagme beauties in pictures, ^hich are mad» sacred by the touch 
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of a Raphael or Correggio, in which they really ftever esd&ted, off 
if- they did, have faded from the canvas ; and the servile mob of 
amateurs who infest the picture-galleries of Europe join in the 
hue and cry of admiration, like slow hounds, who bark on a cold 
trail merely because the leaders of the pack do so before them. 
It is truly amusing to watch these summer tourists eagerly search- 
ing for some picture which the guide-book has pronounced a 
** masterpiece;" and, after fiiiding it, throwing themselves into a 
theatrical attitude of noisy wonder, which is expressed in sighs, 
groans, and grunts, according to the most approved manner. 
These numskulls, by an occasional confusion in the catalogues, 
hastily pass over a Raphael, but go into lingering ecstasies before 
some picture of a very inferior painter, which they had mistaken 
for the work of the great master. Such instances convince me of 
their ignorance, and their obsequious wish to admire everything 
which fashion tells them ought to be admired. As to myself, I 
had rather be convicted of a want of taste, than to sacrifice my 
independence by expressing admiration I did not feel, and feign- 
ing enthusiasm which I could not get up, merely because the 
picture was by a man who had painted other great pictures, or 
because Sir Somebody had pronounced it beautiful. 

In four or five large pictures of Correggio, all representing the 
holy family in different scen£s, which have been most elaborately 
criticised, and much admired, I was also greatly disappointed. 
They were painted at an earlier period of his career, and are 
wanting in that exquisite softness, that beauty and truthfulness of 
colouring, which distinguished his later pictures. His reclining 
Magdalen — a small picture; — is full of lowliness and beauty, and 
gave me more pleasure than everything else in the gallery. 

Numerous heads by Rembrandt and Vandyk produced that 
real gratification which pictures of theirs have always done, from 
London to Dresden. "With Vandyk' s picture of Jupiter descend- 
ing upon Danae in a Shower of Gold, I was greatly pleased. 
There was much more beauty, much more perfection of form 
and nature in colouring than is ever displayed in the nude female 
figures of his emiment master, Rubens. The gallery does not 
boast so many works of Rubens himself as those of the other 
great cities can, and among them there were none that particu- 
larly struck me. Titian has here a Reclining Venus, which I like 
more than anything I had seen of his, except his Sleeping Venus 
in the gallery of Sans Souci, at Potsdam. Besides these, which 
1 have so casually mentioned, there are hundreds of others by 
eminent artists of the Italian and German schools, which, with 
one ^oeptioDi foiled to impress me. This yw a picture of Mri(« 
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Potiphar and Joseph, by Carlo (Cignani), which not only very 
greatly excelled all I have seen representing this subject — ^which 
is one that artists of every rank delight to multiply — but it came 
nearer speaking than any picture I ever saw. Her attitude, her 
glowing eyes and parted lips, as she twined her arms about the 
bashful youth, were fiill of life and eager passion. The handsome 
face of Joseph wore an expression half terrified, half imploring, as 
he struggled to release himself, which but heightened tiie natural 
appearance of the whole scene. On returning to my room, I was 
pleased to find that for once my taste was that of the critics, for 
this picture was pronounced a "masterpiece." I do not mean, 
to say that there were no fine pictm*es in the gallery, for nearly 
aU possessed the somewhat negative merit of not being bad ; but, 
atnong so many that were good and fine, it required something 
v0ry grand or singularly beautiful to attract especial admiration. 
If any one work of a great master should be taken from the col- 
lection, and viewed alone, the most inexperienced would instantly 
discover about it the unmistakable but indescribable evidences of 
great genius ; but, in a collection where so many are fine, this 
particular picture becomes merely a part of the whole. 

Being destitute of elegant public buildings, and profoundly 
quiet, Dresden owes its interest for travellers almost entirely to 
its numerous curious collections. There is no beauty in the city. 
The houses, not being flat-roofed, as in Berlin, expose to view the 
smoky tiles that cover them, which, added to their dingy fronts — 
sadly in want of paint or whitewash — give a general ** seedy,** 
decayed appearance to the whole city ; and, although the streets 
and sidewalks are somewhat superior to those of Berlin, still a 
universal gloom pervades them all, little in accordance with the 
presumed activity of the capital of a kingdom. 

It has two principal churches — the Catholic, which is con- 
nected with the palace by a covered passage thrown across a 
street, for the accommodation of the royal family, who attend 
that church; and the Protestant church of Our liady. It is 
passing strange, after Luther's having found in the Electors of 
Saxony his warmest friends and supporters, that in less than a 
hundred years after Frederick was driven from his dominions by 
the result of the battle of the White Mountain, near Prague, in 
favour of the Cathohc party, Augustus the Second should have 
perjured his religion, and become a Catholic, as the price of the 
crown of Poland, to which he was elected, 1697. Thus have 
kings and princes ever made conscience subservient to interest, 
and bartered " crowns of glory " for earthly diadems of jewels 
and gold. Actuated by Vifoly zeal for religion, they have in. ^ 
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ages attempted by bloody persecutions to force their subjects into 
that road to heaven which they traversed, but were themselves 
always ready to turn off into the first by-way which leads to 
worldly advancement. 

This church is most gorgeously decorated by statues and 
carving, but in its interior presents nothing remarkable. The 
Protestant church has a most elegant dome of stone, from which 
the cannon-balls of Frederick the Great, when he bombarded 
Dresden in the seven years' war, rebounded like gum-elastic ball? 
thrown in sport against a brick wall. It was a royal game of 
" fives " that — pitching cannon-balls against such a dome for an 
"alley." 

The palace is a big, dingy -looking building, entirely destitute 
of ornament, and much resembling a cotton-mill in a bad state of 
repair. Its suite of apartments are as large and comfortless as 
those of any other palace ; but the gilding is tarnished, the hang- 
ings faded, and in all these huge, unmeaning halls wear a general 
appearance of desolation. In wearily trudging through them, I 
could not but think how unintentionally emblematic they were of 
the general dilapidation and discount of royalty in Europe about 
the present time. They are all kings and emperors still ; but 
how shorn of their prerogatives — how impoverished in means — 
how humbled before the kindled spirit of freedom ! 
■ The large opera-house is a heap of ruins, having been burned 
by the people during the late revolution in Mayi when Prussia 
had to send assistance to his petty majesty of Saxony. A theatre, 
with a somewhat strange semicircular front, but with nothing 
remarkable in the interior, is the only place of amusement of the 
kind now in the city ; and here I saw the other night Don Juan, 
in an opera of that name, taken final possession of by the devil, 
as he richly deserved. 

The " armoury " is contained in one side of rather a pictu- 
resque old building, with a large open court in the centre, in 
which stands an equestrian statue of Augustus II., sumamed the 
Strong, who is a very great man among the Saxon electors, aa 
he had the good fortune to be selected the King of Poland. The 
other three sides of the building are in ruins, also being the result 
of the late revolution. The first room of this museum of ancient 
armour contains arms, in the use of which the ancient Saxons 
were said especially to excel. These are lofty figured-glass jar», 
called drinking-cups, from which one might readily imagine 
how naturally and how easily the old electors imbibed their red 
noses and barrel-like persons. Next came a room whose halls 
y^ere decorated with the various implements of the chase—- that 
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mimic warfare in whose wild dangers the hardiest spirits can find 
excitement and healthful exercise — consisting of boar-speara, 
hunting-knives, horns^ crossbows, dog-collars, hunting-pouches, 
richly embroidered — all of the most grotesque forms, and the 
whole paraphernalia of the stag and boar hunts. Here are to be 
seen the hunting-knife and horn of Henry IV. of France, the 
cross-bows of the Elector Maurice and John Frederick. In the 
gallery of the tournament are a long line of figures of the electors, 
clothed in suits of armour actually worn by the originals in parades 
and tournaments. Along the walls is arranged an immense col- 
lection of old swords of the sixteenth century, and among them 
are to be seen the enormous two-handed blades, seven or eight 
feet long, which are so heavy that they are with great difficulty 
handled. These unwieldy weapons might have been exceedingly 
useful for carving the enemies of the Saxons in the old times, 
when sinews, not brains, distinguished the man. And if one of 
them was now properly rigged with a steam-engine, it would do 
some service as a patent chopper of sausage meat; but what other 
Qsefnl purpose it could be put to in these modem days of degene- 
ration, except being looked at, I am at a loss to discover. 

The coUection of armour, shields, and lances is, perhaps, more 
complete, including the two kinds, one for battle and the other 
for the tournaments, than that in the Tower of London : but 
then those historical associations, which render the different suits 
there so deeply interesting, are nearly altogether wanting in the 
arms of the burly electors. Some of the suits of armour for 
tournaments are magnificent in the extreme, but then the circum- 
ference of the rotund persons which they were intended to fit. 
destroy in them a]l elegance and grace of proportion. Two suits 
I observed especially— one of brightly burnished steel, for man 
and horse, was covered with gilded reliefs, representing most 
elaborately the labours of Hercules, the golden fleece, and 
Theseus and Ariadne, all evincing the genius of a masterly artist 
in designing, and the highest skill of the armourer in the execution ; 
and another of copper, richly gilt, having reliefs in steel of other 
mythological subjects, which was made for Christian II. in 1599. 
Near the end of the room are two ponderous black suits, used in 
the duel. These clumsy contrivances, which weigh nearly two 
hundred and fifty pounds, so completely fettered the wearer as to 
make it impossible for him to turn his head. The lance more 
nearly resembled the long pole used on a hay waggon, with a 
sharp spike in the end, than anything else I can compare it to, 
and was so heavy as to require a sort of hook to support it. And 
knights tluiB incased, unable to m-^ve or to wield their weapons. 
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wore, pkced on, thm, horses to tilt against each other iii.tjxe^pojj^ 
trial by combat; The lances used in the ordinary tournament iarci 
m$Mle of large poles, but so deeply grooved and scalloped as to 
make them very light; they gradually taper towards the end, 
vfpich is armed with small iron spikes for taking hold ojf .tliiei 
armour and unhorsing the opponent. 

The arms and harness used in battle were much stronger and 
nii'uch less ornamented. Near the end of the line of armed figv^'e?. 
in this roomj is one arrayed in the brown suit of armour belong*, 
iqg to the great hero of the thirty years' war, Gustavus Adolphufi» 
wliich he left in Weissenfels before the battle of Liitzen^ where }ie 
rashly exposed himself in the hottest part of the fight, in a suit 
of buiF leather, and lost his life in consequence, perhaps, of t^js 
want of armour. Here, too, is to be seen the scale armour of thp 
heroic John Sobieski, King of Poland, worn when he compelled 
the Turks to raise the siege of Vienna in 1683. 'Tis a melancholy 
commentary upon the gratitude of human nature, to remember 
the active participation of Austria in the dismemberment of Poland, 
not a hundred years afterwards. After owing her very existence 
to the disinterested heroism of Poland's great king, Austria, 
forgetful alike of the laws of nations and of honour, and the dictates 
of gratitude, basely assisted in blotting the name of Poland fron^ 
the list of nations. Here is also the cuirass of Augustus the 
Second, sumamed the Strong, which alone weighs upwards of one 
hundred pounds. This facetious Samson, the pride and the boast 
of the Saxons, as he is the elector who was chosen king of un- 
fortunate Poland, amused his lady-love by breaking horse-shoes 
between his finger and thumb, and twisting iron banisters into 
ropes. The Saxons say he handled men as Gulliver did the 
Lilliputians; and that he lifted a full-grown trumpeter, in complete 
armour, in the palm of his hand. 

The next room contains firearms, from their earliest invention 
in Europe, down to the identical pistols worn by that half -madman^ 
and whole hero, Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, on the day of 
his death, at Frederickshal. This pair are exceedingly plain, and 
are only remarkable as those worn by a hero worthy the chivalrous 
days of knight errantry. The oldest pistol, dating from the end 
of the fifteenth century, is a mere iron barrel with a touch-hole in 
the side, and was fired by the friction of a file upon a piece of fire- 
stone. The file was inserted in a groove by the touch-hole, and 
the stone screwed down tightly upon it. "When the file was 
^niartly withdrawn, the friction ignited the powder. This priim- 
tiye weapon was succeeded by one fired by means of lighted tow; 
then c^e t^e wheel lock^ which wa»,an invention of the six- 
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teetith ceiitury, and afterwards, followed tte flailing lock t^ith th'Q 
flint. 

The next room is filled with rich court dresses, nsed at the 
coronation of Augustus the Strong, as king of Poland, splehcGft 
housings for sleigh horses, whose heads were covered with 
ostrich feathers, and their necks with bells, emhroidered bridles 
and stirrups, magnificent horse trappings enamelled with gold 
and silver, and set with rubies and pearls ; also, a curious coUec- 
tioh of shoes of different nations, among which are the boots of 
Murat. The next room is fitted up with a large Turkish tent, 
taken by Sobieski at Vienna, and surrounded by the arms that 
wbre captured at the same time. In another room are Indian 
curiosities, and still another with riding trappmgs, &c., among 
which are placed, strangely enough, the little cocked hat of Petier 
the Great, and the boots of Napoleon, worn by him at the battle 
of Dresden. Round- toed and perfectly plain, I yet lingered near 
theto, as I delight to do about every thing connected with that 
remarkable man. By the by, he had a very large foot for a man 
of his size. 

The green vaults, which are in a different building, contain 
many of the most curious and beautiful things I ever saw. 
Objects in bronze and ivory; magnificent Florentine mosaics; 
the massive silver plate used at the Saxon coronations and 
banquets ; vessels formed of half precious stones, agates, rock 
crystals, and others ; goblets of cut gems, valued at £1200 each ; 
quaint figures of men and animals, formed of single pearls of odd 
shapes, and the slight addition of gold enamel ; costly jewels and 
trinkets of the most ingenious and beautiful workmanship ; old 
watches, called Nuremberg eggs, from their size, shape, and the 
place where they were first made, about the year 1500 ; exceed- 
ingly rich works of Dinglinger — the court of the Great Mogul, 
containing one hundred and eighteen figures, all of gold enamel, 
splendidly coloured to represent the appropriate costumes, which 
occupied him eight years, and cost £10,000, and, like many of 
his allegorical pieces which are here, it is exquisitely executed. 
These, with antique drinking- cups, curiously carved shells and 
ostrich eggs, and the crown and crown jewels of Saxony, are 
some of the hundreds of curious, antique, and beautiful things 
contained in this most interesting collection. 

The Japanese palace, on the other side of the Elbe, contains the 
museum of antiquities and china. The first is a very considerable 
alms -house, for the preservation of the maimed exiles in marUjp 
from Rome and Pompeii. To zealous young medipal student^ 
deeply absorbed in the effects of vaiio^* bt\»s&'ek %sAxi<ix^j»ssssK^ 
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and desirous of inspecting unusual amputations of limbs, and even 
of heads — or to a practical manufacturer of cork arms and legs, 
anxious to discover the most approved manner of fitting on those 
important members — this museum of patched statues and damaged 
antiques, would possess the deepest interest: but to the mere 
lover of the beautiful, it is something bordering on the confines of 
what might be called a bore. They are certainly interesting as 
coming from Kome or Pompeii ; but I am unable to discover 
the necessity for expending ell my enthusiasm on these exhum^ 
fragments from Pompeii, pieced out by some modern sculptoK 
when I expect, in a few months, to ransack the richest storehouse 
of art and antiquities which all Italy can afford. If I never ex- 
pected to visit Italy, my feelings for the dismembered trunks pf 
these veteran gods and goddesses, with their new legs and arms, 
might be very different : but, as it was, I wished most heartily 
that they had been left quietly to repose in the graves which 
Vesuvius had made for them. 

The museum of china was one of those especially extensive 
humbugs which only a pedlar of old pottery, or a venerable 
damsel nervously interested in the history of teacups, could appre- 
ciate. Our Lord High-keeper of the precious crockery was 
evidently very ignorant of the history of the objects of his care ; 
and when his somewhat confused account of the dates of the 
various things, and the places where they were made, came to us 
through the medium of the execrable French of our valet-de- 
place, who spoke no English, the only interest that we might 
have felt, in comparing the various changes and improvements of 
successive ages, was wholly lost. But we saw an immense deal 
of pottery. 
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. , ^EiNG in a land where the Emperor is everything, I feel it 
ipc\xmbent upon me, in diving into the sights of Vienna, to com- 
mepce with his palace, although I fear that a minute description 
will prove as great a bore to you as my visit was to me. Royalty 
itself must grow weary of the gilded glare and unmeaning osteh- 
tation of the palace, when he has outlived their novelty. Their 
hlaze of velvet and gold beautifully adapts these almost endleds 
suites of large, scantily furnished apartments to the pomp and 
.circumstance of grand state occasions ; but when the ceremony 
is over, and the crowd gone, they must seem strangely lonely and 
desolate. Their gaudy decorations must become a mockery of 
their solitude, and their echoing vastness, it seems to me, would 
m^ke even an emperor, in wandering through them, feel his 
littlfeness. They have none of those little comforts that belong to 
home. Their opening into each other destroys all privacy ; aiid 
it seems to me that a king, who was not dead to all the better 
feelings of the human heart, would sigh amidst their splendours 
for the retirement even of a cottage which he could call home. 

The meaning of all this pretty philosophising upon the feelings 
, of kings is, in plain English, that I had become sated with the 
ordinary routine presented by palaces ; and yet, as I am travelling 
to observe strange sights, I feel it is an irksome duty to wade 
through the unvarying parade of each one, and to give you briefly 
the result of my labours. The Emperor's palace presents nothing 
in its exterior to detain even the most inquisitive of travellers. 
No magnificent colonnade graces its front — no elegant statues 
adorn its entrance : it is only remarkable for its age and vastness. 
The oldest portion dates from the year 1210, and the whole building 
surrounds three large open courts. In the first is an equestrian 
statue in bronze to Joseph II., who, succeeding his mother Maria 
Tlieresa in 1780, issued a degree in favour of the freedom of the 
press ; who abohshed villanage and slavery among his subjects ; 
prohibited the use of torture in his dominions ; and in other ways 
alleviated the condition of his people. In the second court is 
another bronze statue, surmounting a very handsome pedestal to 
Francis II., ** the most beloved of monarchs," and certainly the 
moat unfortunate of men. In his wars v^vtb. K"^>^0^<^'^\n.>"^^sw3m»s. 
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ipiay have had the hest intentions in the world, but was always 
attended with the worst of luck. The influence of his private 
virtues must have been great indeed to have outlived his continued 
misfortunes. Usually the subject's love waits on the king's 
success, and a long series of misfortunes will cool the enthusiasm 
of the most loyal. But though Austria suffered under Francis 
almost every possible humiliation, yet the memory of few monarchs 
is more fondly cherished than his. In those disastrous contests 
with the Emperor of the French, he was compelled to yield pro- 
vince after province, till he found himself stripped of all his terri- 
tory in Italy, Belgium, and the left bank of the Rhine. After 
the great battle of the three Emperors at Austerhtz, in which 
Napoleon, with greatly inferior forces, overthrew the combined 
armies of Russia and Austria, headed by their respective 
Emperors, Francis saw his empire dismembered by the *' Con- 
federation of the Rhine," formed by sixteen German princes, 
who renounced their connection with the German empire, and 
acknowledged Napoleon as their protector : he was soon after 
compelled to renounce the proud title of Emperor of Ger- 
many, which his ancestors had borne, for the modest one of 
Emperor of Austria. He saw his capital twice occupied by his 
enemies; and finally, after the battle of Wagram, in 1809, he 
was forced to give, as the price of peace, to the great spoiler of 
his dominions, the. hand of his daughter ; but his subjects were 
devoted to him to the last. Through the third court runs a 
public carriage-way, which pierces the lower story of the palace 
into the street beyond. 

The interior of the palace presents nothing novel, nothing 
unique. All is just as you are prepared to expect in the most 
orclmary of royal residences — the same gilding, the same velvet 
chairs, the same sleek floors and ennui which characterises them 
all, you meet with here. And then, in addition to all this, we 
had as a cicerone one of the royal footmen, who bored me ex- 
cessively by his self-importance, and his windy disquisitions on all 
we passed. This portly personage, of much dignity of movement 
and great length of coat-tail, dehvered in slow German his endless 
descriptions of the most trivial things, with all the stupid pom- 
posity of Balaam's ass. At the end of each high-sounding 
harangue, the valets-de-place of the two parties, which had united 
at the door of the palace, each eager to explain for us in French 
all that the corpulent footman had said, commenced their stam- 
mering translations, which had first to be rendered into English 
for an accompanying friend, who understood no French, and theu 
vail^i^ji(y^ 'by the good-natured wife of a very curious aud very 
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deaf old gentleman, who was never satisfied until all that Biad' 
been said was bawled into his ear in a tone calculated to deafen 
every body else in the room. The footman lingered in his duty 
as if he took pride in it, and allowed nothing to escape him. The 
most ordinary prints which hung upon the walls he seemed to 
consider worthy of the lengthiest descriptions ; and, after the 
most breathless impatience for his closing, we were informed by 
the valets that " this was a picture of a little boy keeping a wolf 
off his little sister." But then here were the friend and the deaf 
gentleman, both eagerly expecting the most interesting associa- 
tfonsr in connection with the picture, for whose benefit a double 
translation was necessary of information, which anybody with 
eyes could have obtained for himself by a glance at the print. 
All this, as you may imagine, was especially trying to a young 
gentleman rather deficient in patience, and very weak in the 
knees ; and, after undergoing perfect exhaustion of both patience 
and legs, I only remember having seen a curious series of sixty- 
four Florentine mosaics, so exquisitely executed as to be mistaken 
at a little distance for the most beautiful paintings ; and the royal 
beds of Maria Theresa and Francis II., the former of which wa$ 
roomy and gorgeous, as the latter was plain and contracted. 

In the imperial library of 210,000 volumes and 16,000 manu- 
scripts, we saw many curious and interesting old books, among 
which was a psalm-book of Charlemagne in gold letters, some- 
what more than a thousand years old ; many old romances, deco- 
rated with exquisite illuminations ; Tasso*s own manuscript of 
Jerusalem Delivered, with almost innumerable erasures and altera- 
tions. These are only a few among hundreds of elegant old 
manuscripts, whose laborious decorations reminded me of the 
inestimable blessing conferred upon mankind by the invention of 
printing in 1441 . When every book was made, and copies were, 
alone multiplied, by the patient labour of the pen, libraries were 
expensive luxuries, in which only kings and rich convents could 
indulge, whilst all ranks of the people remained in the most bar- 
barous ignorance. But the great discovery of Faust, by placing 
books in the hands of the poorest, has diffused enlightened 
knowlege through all ranks of the people. It has not only taught 
them to know their rights, but has shown them how to obtain, 
and how to preserve them. It has undermined the influences 
of despotism and superstition, those worst enemies to national 
prosperity, and has contributed more than all other causes to the 
extension of liberal principles and free institutions. 

The imperial jewel-office, which adjoins the palace, yra? (Ql9S(Bd"'^ 
to vi^itbts, owing to the jej^loos despotism of the ^H^r«ssx4^ -^ 
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arisin? frosi the recent revolatioas. It is by sach little thio^AS 
this, that the narrow-minded policy pursued by the AnstriaiiB is 
obtmded uioa the least c-*rrvir^. I was exceedingly anxioas to 
vis:: the je-^el-c~:^ ; ::r. iz aiiitica to handreds of other rare 
things 10 be seer., are the regalia of Charlemagne, which was 
taken trcrii the t:^:rb of tie great acnarch at Aix-la-ChapeUs, 
and was always used in the coronation of the German emperoirs'.; 
and the celebrated F*cre:i::ne diimond, one of the finest in the 
world, which was wen by Charles the Bold of fiurgnndy, and 
lost by him £t the battle of Granson. It was picked up by a 
Swiss peisart, who sc^Ii it to :i Bernese merchant for five florins, 
and was afterwards brcu^ht to Vienna by the Emperor Francis, 
who, Es Grand Duke of Tusoaiiy, inherited it. I always had a 
weakness for tine diamonds, and regretted exceedingly not seeing' 
this one. 

In the cabinet of antiquities is a large number of antique vases 
of curious shape and workmanship, and an immense collection of 
ancient coins. In another apartment of cut gems and celebrated 
cameos, is the finest cameo in the world, its subject being the 
apotheosis of Augustus. It is of wonderful size, there only being 
two larger, and cost the Empercr Rudolph 12,000 ducats. This 
splendid piece of workmanship measures about six inches long and 
about four wide. 

In the very extensive cabinet of minerals, the lovers of mine- 
ralogy cannot fail to be delighted. The only thing which espe- 
cially struck my fancy was a precious opal, the largest known, 
which weighs 1 7 ounces, one of its faces being about the size, 
mid presenting very much the profile, that a pretty woman's 
hand oug.'j to do. In the large collections of zoological and 
botanical specimens I did not linger long ; but a lover of natural 
history, who had not seen the Zoological Gardens of London 
and the JardLt des Plants of Paris, might do so with both pleasure 
and improvement. .And last, in the basement story, came the 
state carriages, u?cd at the coronations of the different emperors, 
and the royal sleighs, in which their majesties took a cold airing 
in winter on the ice of the Danube. The first formed a stately 
n^w of gilded vehicles, and the others looked like loftily hung 
sulkies on runners, the single seat being covered with embroidered 
velvet, and the points of the runners decorated with ostrich 
feathers. 

The Helvidere palace, in another portion of the city, is an 
elegant building of snowy whiteness, ornamented with statues 
and carving in the Berlin style, and is occupied by the boasted 
pictun* ffiUlcry of Vienna, It'contains a very extensive collection 
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6f the old masters of the ItaHan eehool/the most celebrated of 
which is the Ecce Homo of Titian, which originally belonged tb 
Charles I. of England, and was sold by Oliver Cromwell. But 
the one which delighted me most was Correggio's lo and the 
Cloud. ■ It Was fuU of beauty, and possessed that roundness <5f 
limb, and exquisite softness of colouring, which only nature and 
COrfeggio can impart. In the apartments devoted to the Flemish 
and Dutch Schools were many striking and spirited portraits by 
Vandyk, and a splendid picture by this great master of St. 
Rosalia being crowned by the Infant Saviour. This master- 
piece was something for which I could unite with the world df 
critics, and their fashionable followers in expressing the most 
delighted admiration. One room was entirely devoted to the 
works of Rubens. St. Ignatius Loyola casting out evil spirits — 
St. Francis Xavier raising the dead and healing the sick among 
the Indians — St. Ambrose denying the Emperor Theodosius 
admission into the church at Milan on account of his Thessalian 
massacre — produced an effect upon me which I have never before 
experienced in gazing upon a picture. Full of grandeur — of 
pious enthusiasm and beauty — they impressed me so deeply that 
I felt convinced that paintings could touch me. These works 
seemed to me worthy of his genius. Their effect was not marred 
by the introduction of the naked, fat women, and full-bottomed 
Cupids, who almost universally disfigured his numerous alle- 
gorical pieces which I saw in London, Paris, and almost every 
European capital. The dignity, and almost heavenly look of 
inspiration in the face of the saint in each picture, threw a light 
over all, and charmed me beyond expression. Unlike Byron, 
that oracle in taste as in poetry, I always had a weakness for a 
plump woman ; but the nude figures of Rubens have a soft, mushy 
look, not unlike an over-ripe musk melon, into which you can 
&tick your finger, and are besides as red as if they had recently 
emerged from a hot mustard bath. A friend suggested to me 
that perhaps he did but copy the overgrown proportions of the 
beauties of his country. But this is no apology ; for if he had a 
passion for painting Venuses, he should have sought his standard 
of beauty among the antiques, rather than painted these corpulent 
bar-maids, who certainly possess nothing in common with Venus, 
fiave their sex and their nudity. He should have had more 
regard for himself and for posterity, than to have loaded the 
majority of his most elaborate pictures with such unseemly 
specimens of feminine obesity. And if his gallantry or his 
patriotism would not permit the omission of the dumpling-like 
figttreis of his countrywoman, goo4 l«b^"fc ^'csoJA ^\sassfi^>fiMSfc 
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prompted liira to conceal their flabby proportions under stays and 
a petticoat. And then his Cupids and Cherubims not only hlay'e 
the somewhat heavy peculiarity before mentioned, but he eteniafiiir 
places them on their all -fours, or makes them kneel with thei^ 
back to the audience, as if to display it more prominently. Th'^V 
all, too, display as many roseate hues as the youthful Alexanaer 
McStinger, when he had been recently slapped ; and always re- 
mind me of the necessity of their being inverted, like that younfe 
gentleman, and " placed upon a tile to cool.'* Something very 
remarkable about all the pictures of Rubens, is the vividness o^ 
their colouring; for although he died in 1640, more th^ twfl 
hundred years ago, yet his pictures all appear as fresh as if t;a)^e^ 
from the easel but yesterday. 

The view from the windows of the palace along the successioii 
of terraces of fresh green grass, lined with closely clipped hedges, 
to the stacks of clean white chimneys, the graceful spire of St. 
Stephen's, and the vast pile of the Emperor's palace, is very 
beautiful. Everything appears so neat, that one could almost 
imagine himself in some quiet country village, rather than a larg^ 
smoke-producing city. At the foot of the last terrace is the 
lower Belvidere palace, which contains the celebrated Amb'rajb 
Museum of ancient armour, very justly pronounced the mpst 
interesting historical collection in Europe. There are 143 suits, 
which borrow additional interest from all having belonged to 
princes and great men. Nothing would delight me more than to 
enter into something like a description of the principal ones, but 
I fear I have much too long already trespassed upon the patience 
of my readers, and must, therefore, confine myself to mentioning 
the names of a few persons to whom they belonged. The helmet 
of the romantic Francis the First of France — the armour of the 
Emperor Maximilian for man and horse, with the imperial artn^ 
emblazoned in full — a steel suit of Albert the Bear, Elector of 
Brandenburg, plaited like a petticoat — and the most superb suit 
of the collection, having gilt bas-reliefs on a black ground, which 
belonged to Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, are a few of the 
many which were worthy of especial observation. The town 
arsenal also contains some curious old armour, and 24,000 arms 
tastefully arranged among banners bung around the hall. Here 
is also the immense blood-red standard, taken from the Turks in 
1789, by Prince Charles of Lorraine, who defeated them so 
entirely that they never again invaded the Austrian dominions. 

There are but two churches in Vienna the style of whose archi- 
tecture makes them worthy of notice. St. Stephen's con^bines 
^ that is grand and elegant in Gothic arclutecture. The d^ep 
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brp:mi to wlt'cb time has changed the hue of its walls and towers, 
inbiviifally accords with the imposing style of architecture, and 
with tbat awe which belongs to the house of God. Indeed, St. 
Stephen's possesses all the venerable dignity of age, without its 
decrepitude. "Die cathedral, containing the stone pulpit from 
'yvbicb St. John Capistram preached a crusade againet the Turks, 
'v^B completed in 14S0 ; and yet it rears as proudly its elegantly 
tapering spire as if it had heard the saintly speaker, and had not 
twice afttirnnrd seen the barbanans beneath the walls of Vienna. 
^pm" He first siege by the Turks, iu 1529, Vienna was relieved 
l)j;,fhe Emperor Charles the Fifth, and from the second by John 
Sobieski. King of Poland, in 1683. The length of the church ia 
330 feet, and its breadth 220. The roof is covered with coloured 
tiles, forming a colossal mosaic of the Austrian eagle, and presents 
a very remarkable appearance. At each comer of its front are 
resred two not very lofty square towers, ornamented with the 
richest Gothic carving. At the third comer is a still larger 
toweij, from which springs its lofty spire ; and at the other corner 
IS a corresponding tower, but the spire has never been added. 
Ifj| interior was even more imposing than Gothic cathedrals 
usually are. In short, I was deeply impressed and delighted with 
this ancient church. 

St. Charles's is a very novel, and to me, pleasing, church in the 
suburbs. It is white, with a large dome and Corinthian entrance, 
flanked on each side by tall, elegant columns — some seventy, feet 
high — which are wound round with bas-reliefs of the life of St, 
Charles Borromeo. The design of the columns is something 
entirely new, and produces a very graceful effect. Tliey rise from 
bases which rest upon the ground some feet from the entrance. 

The Capuchin church is only remarkable as containing the 
biirial-Taults in which are deposited the remains of the royal 
&mily. There are, in all, over seventy metallic sarcopha^, most 
ot them being gorgeously adorned with massive carving— angels, 
cherubims, royal regalia, and death's-heads, which give theni 
a very rich appearance. The ghastly skull rests beside the 
crown, and the cross-bones are placed near the sceptre, as if to 
mock the vanity of human power and worldly magnificence. 
Joseph the Second was the first emperor who, despising the pomp 
diephiyed in the tombs of his ancestors, ordered his body to be 
placed in a plain metal coffin, without ornament and without dis- 
play. He had been one of his people whilst hving, and like them 
he wished to rest when dead. His successors imitated his sim- 
plicity; and Prancis the Second also rests in a brown metal co£n^ 
Blmdst.iaatirely deatitate of ornament. . ,. i,';^ 
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About two miles from Vienna is Schonbnin, the usual summer 
residence of the Emperor. You approach by crossing a bridge 
ornamented with smdl sphinxes. At the entrance of the immense 
court in front of the palace, walled in by the servants* and sol- 
diers' offices, are two obelisks of white marble, which give a very 
graceful finish. The palace is plain, its only ornaments being 
occasional Corinthian pilasters ; but yet is very elegant. Passing 
through a large arched doorway in the basement of the palace, 
you issue into the grounds beyond, which struck me as being 
very pleasing. The trees on each side were clipped into lofty 
w.alls fifty feet high, whose frequent niches of living green were 
occupied by marble statues. Broad gravel walks traveraed the 
wide open space of greensward, broken into circular fiower-beds. 
in which the flowers seemed loosely piled up, with the richest 
confusion of colours, as if in a basket. Beyond, at the foot of a 
long slope, was a beautiful fountain, adorned with river-gods and 
sportive nymphs — some bathing in the water, and others hiding 
among the wild-looking rocks, which seemed piled there by 
Nature's self. Crowning an eminence still farther beyond was 
a beautiful Ionic temple, of the purest white marble. In those 
massive walls, of the brightest verdure — in the hour — ^in the deli- 
cious scent of the flowers, the picturesque fountain, and th^ 
elegant temple on the hill beyond, amidst whose graceful columns 
were shed the roseate tints of the declining sun — there was some- 
thing strangely charming. It made me think of home, as all 
the lovely things I see always do. Through the green walls were 
cut arched doorways, which opened into long alleys running 
through the shrubbery beyond, whose arched roof, and the doubt« 
ful light of the fast waning day, reminded me of other and more 
familiar scenes. These delightful walks, all cut like tunnels, 
through solid masses of green, lead in every direction to gardens 
— to conservatories — to hothouses, where all the trees and fruits 
of the tropics make you dream of being in other lands — and to 
beautiful lakes, in whose silvery waves the gold-fish hid, or on 
whose bosom floated the graceful swans. It was lovely — ^it wa^ 
charming ! 
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RIVER DANUBE. 

. TflB>, voyage down the Danube is full of interest and inoon- 
v^nieoce ; and a restless gentleman, whose '^ go-ahead " feeling 
1?^ brook no delay, whose peculiar conformation of lungs does 
niot make him as impervious to smoke as a Bologna sausage, or 
whose angularity of limbs will not admit of his being folded up 
like a pocket-rule, and stowed away in remote corners, I would 
itloat earnestly advise to proceed from Vienna to Trieste, and there 
take the far-famed Lloyd steamers for the Ottoman capital. Few 
travellers, I fear, will be sufficiently romantic to forget, amidst 
t^ associations with which its banks are rife, the very serious 
annoyances of the Danube. 

^•Although it is the second river of Europe, and is numbered 
among the great rivers of the world, yet so limited continues the 
knowledge of the navigation of the Danube, that the boats never 
ran after dark, and rarely after sunset. Then they are without 
sleeping accommodations of any kind, and have nothing to remind 
one of their absence, except the narrow divan running around the 
ssaall cabin, which is below decks, as in the sea-steamers. An 
individual who seAires on this narrow resting-place room enough 
to sit in a reclining position, with his portmapteau and his cloak 
for a pillow, and his legs cocked up on a camp-stool, has every 
reason to consider himself peculiarly the favourite of the drowsy 
god Morpheus. The flaming announcement over the door of this 
little cabin, in four languages, and as many different-coloured leti 
ters, that smoking was positively forbidden, seemed but to encou-* 
rage > our passengers in this annoying luxury; for every night, 
immediately after tea, there was a general drawing forth of long 
pipes and short pipes, and cigars stuck into amber holders, which 
soon produced an atmosphere that would have resurrected a 
smoked herring, and made him capable of most eloquently pro- 
testing against so villanous a fumigation. I coughed and sneezed 
myself almost into a state of insensibility, opened windows and 
caught cold, till, after a few nights, I fell into the habit of dream- 
ing as quietly of being an old cob pipe, or the extinguished stump 
of a very common cigar, as if the smoke had not been almost 
etiflin^. 

The 4iitiiacie from Vienna to Constantuiople is about one thout 
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sand five hundred and forty-five miles. That, down the Danuhd 
to Constantinople, we accomplished in thirteen days, and without 
the comfort of beds, except during the two nights passed on the 
Black Sea, when we had another steamer. Excepting its boats 
and its size, there is much, however, about the Danube to remind 
one of the great Mississippi. The wildly rushing current and huge 
eddies, dotted with dark yellow foam ; the low caving banks, sub- 
ject to overflow, and fever, and ague ; and the immense sand-bars 
glistening in the sunbeams, and stretching far into the stream, as 
if they would usurp the river's rightful realm; the frequent willow 
groves, and the wood-yards of neatly corded wood — all remind one 
of that gigantic river. But here his weary eye searches in vain 
for those smiling evidences of industry and prosperity which on 
every side meet it in England or America. No quiet farm-houses, 
surrounded with orchards and fields of waving com — no planta- 
tions of sugar and cotton — no noble mansions or smiling villas : 
all here is waste and desolate, except where a miserable village 
has sprung up in the shade of a few hills, whose sides are covered 
with half-tended vineyards, or where a city has grown up under 
the patronage of the noble enslavers of the people. In the rich 
valleys, which should present every species of cultivation, the only 
signs of life are the occasional Hungarian peasants, in their sheep- 
skin jackets and large pantaloons, idly lolling among their immense 
herds of singular dun-coloured cattle, and the large flocks of sheep 
which they tend ; and the numerous fleets of water-mills, which 
are turned by the current of the river, are the only indications of 
anything resembling industry. But, as these mills are one of the 
peculiarities of the Danube, I will give you a brief description of 
them. Two boats are joined together about twenty feet apart; 
on one is built the mill-house, and between them is suspended the 
large, rudely- constructed wheel, which, slowly turning in the cur- 
rent of the river, grinds the mill. Being anchored in lines along 
the banks of the river, sometimes extending six or seven deep 
into the stream, they present a very novel appearance, and make 
even a greater clatter than better-constructed milb are wont 
to do. 

At other times, the banks of this great river are clothed in 
dense forests, the deep silence of whose solitude is only broken 
by the horn of the Servian swineherd, as rude and as wild as his 
swinish charge ; and the only habitations are the scattered straw 
huts of the sturgeon fishermen, whose nets are hung in graceful 
festoons over the bushes to dry, and whose lines are indicated for 
miles by the countless gourds that float on the broad stream of 
the riveri whilst they themselves are paddling about in their 
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canoes, which look as natural as if they floated on some quiet 
inland lake. Sixteen centuries have glided slowly by since the 
Danube was first known to civilisation and the Romans, and yet 
in many places the same dark forests clothe its banks now which 
were mirrored in its bosom then. How different have been the 
results in a land where enterprise animates and freedom protects 
its citizens. A little more than three centuries ago, and such a 
country as America was not known to exist ; only half a century 
since, and the great Southwest was a wilderness ; and now the 
valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi are an extended garden, and 
the great rivers of British America are nestled with prosperous 
cities, and resound with the hum of commerce and enterprise. 
Yet the valley of the Danube possesses the same advantages of 
soil, and the same variety of climate, but the genial influence of 
liberty is wanting to develop them. The people have long been 
cursed with the worst of governments. From the fall of the 
western empire, the Hungarians were constantly harassed, and 
finally overcome by its conquerors, the Turks ; and the domina- 
tion of the Mussulman only yielded to worse tyranny under the 
Austrians. By the bondage of the peasants to the nobles, the 
subjection of the nobles to the Austrians, every incentive to 
industry is destroyed, every cause of prosperity removed, and the 
Danube remains, with its advantages, as little improved as when 
the Romans first found it. And even when their fine climate, 
rather than their industry, does give them a surplus that might 
with profit be exported, the short-sighted policy of their Austrian 
masters prohibits their seeking foreign markets with their pro- 
ducts. Though every hill-side, almost without the aid of man, 
produces wine equal if not superior to the light German wines, 
yet, by this strange prohibition, it remains shut up in the country 
to accommodate Austrian wine- bibbers, by whom it is bought at 
incredibly cheap prices. 

There was much, too, in the appearance of the half- savage and 
thoroughly miserable peasants, scattered in small villages along 
the banks of the Danube, to remind me of those Indians among 
us who Unger on the outskirts of civilisation, where they acquire 
all his worst vices, without that industrv which so conduces to 
the comfort of the white man. The Wallachian, with his unshorn 
beard and matted locks, in his skull-cap of sheep- skin, whose long 
shaggy wool dangled about his eyes or fluttered in the chill 
autumn wind, would not give one a very exalted impression of 
the degree of advancement made by the people of these parts. 
His person enveloped in a much- worn jacket, or a tattered 
blaul^et, confined about bis waist hy ^ rope— bis legs stuck intq 
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bfieeches of many coloured patches, and his ankles swathed in 
woollen rags, about which are wrapped again and again the 
twine strings which are attached to the mde raw-hide sandals on 
Ins feet, complete a wild picture one would scarcely expeot to 
meet with in civilised old Europe. The women are still strangier 
in their appearance. Their uncombed hair hangs in elf-ldditf 
from beneath a black woollen cap, which is drawn down ovef 
their foreheads to the eyes, and their dresses being very short, they 
wear the same leggings and sandals as the men. Hanging from 
their waists, before and behind them, is a broad piece of gaudily 
coloured cloth with very long fringe, which constitutes their only 
ornament, and was, I thought, very Indian in its character. Each 
one bends under the weight of a large straw basket, from which 
often protudes the head of an infiant, and trudging along she spina 
»B she walks, with just such a contrivance as Adam might bcv« 
made for Eve with his penknife, before he became accustomed to 
earning his daily bread by the sweat of his brow. Loosely fixed 
about a forked stick, in her left hand, is the wool which feeds the 
spindle that she rapidly twirls between the finger and thumb of 
her right. Simple as her apparatus is, consisting only of the 
forked stick and the long spindle, yet she works most industri* 
ously as she stalks sturdily along under her burden, i^inning and 
singmg as she goes, while her brutish helpmate saunters lanly by 
her side. 

The scenery of the Danube, above the Rapids, is exceedingly 
monotonous, consisting almost entirely of endless successions oif 
low flat banks, sometimes rising into round hills covered with 
stunted vegetation, or more frequently clothed in vineyards. But 
at the Rapids, which are about seven hundred miles below Vienna^ 
and fifty-four miles long, it is suddenly elevated into wilderness 
and grandeur. At the very mouth of the defile which commences 
this remarkable interruption to the navigation of the Danube, the 
banks are abruptly reared into lofty walls of solid rock. In the 
midst of the narrow channel springs a gaunt, conical-shaped 
stone, about whose base the eddying waters foam and roar. 
Crowning one lofty bank is a ruinous old Roman tower — ^whilst 
amidst the sharp pinnacles and wild crags of' the other is perched 
an old feudal castle, whose nine round towers and battlemented 
walls seem almost a part of the gray rocks around. The rough, 
bare sides of these towering clifis, whose base is washed by the 
turbulent waves of the Rapids, are broken into frequent caverns 
that yawn gloomily upon us. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a wilder or a more striking 
soene, which borrowed fresh interest from the recollection of the 
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formiBr dull moQDtenoas ban](s. For the distance of 35 mUe^^ 
there is aa unmterrupted chain of the most magnificent scenery — 
a coatinuQus wall of grey rock rising abruptly from the water 
twp thousand feet, broken into countless picturesque irregularities 
and grotesque peaks, sometimes patched with brown moss and 
stunted shmbs, that ding in the narrow crevices — sometimes 
shaded with a hardy tree, that h^f conceals the gaping fissure from 
which it springs — ^here and there presenting the various colours of 
the different strata of stone, always assuming some new form cu^4 
pvesentipg some startling novelty, which cannot fail to be thrillr 
logly exciting and interesting. The course of the river being exr 
coediBgly tortuous, these lofty barriers constantly cut off the yiew^ 
and shut the river into seeming l^^es, so that all day long we 
stei^ed to be passing a successioif of rock-bound lakes, so wild^ 
so still, that the shriek of the cranes and herons, that we scared 
from their roosts along the banks, sounded almost frightful 
aiaidst such solitude. 

The long grooves or ledges, from two to six feet wide, that run 
doqg the ^ce of the dizzy precipice, and the line of square hole^ 
OHt at regular iptervals into the solid rock, are the traces of ^ 
Stnpi^ndpus work of the Romans, that accorded well wit)^ the ipxr 
pri9ssive grandeur of the scene through which it passed. Ttd& 
gi:^ rpad of Trajan consisted of a wooden shelf, psurtly resting 
on the grooves, and partly on the beams which were inserted i{i 
tbe^ square holes in the rocks. It formed a wide covered way, 
which hung over the river below, and extended fifty miles afpng 
the face of this impassable barrier of rocks. No one can see 
these broad ledges chiselled into the rock, no one can observe 
the ranges of square mortises, and the projecting corners pf the 

Erecipice rounded off or cut through, and reflect that all this was 
kbpriously effected before the aid of gunpowder was known, with- 
out being still more deeply impressed by admiration for that 
wonderful people, who have, in every country where their con- 
quests extended, left traces of their power so much more lastinar, 
so much more wonderful, than their victories. I can readily pon- 
ceivfi of a people so highly civilised as the Romans, who from 
th^ir birth were reared with a Arm belief in their invincibility, 
who were inured to every hardship, and accustomed to a degree 
o£ discipline unknown among surrounding nations, overrunning 
th^ fairest portion of the then known world. But it is difficult 
fpT n)^ to imagine those haughty veterans, spoiled by success, 
flushed with victory, and warm from the excitement of battle, 
engaging in those Herculean labours whose ruins yet amaze the 
WjOrld« it lyas in such undertakings as this rpad oif Trajan, that 



f'K'ofiianli"were'truly great. Near the end of the Voclty defili 
Square tatleC, cut deep into the rock, in which is theinSerip'- 
''tbrnmeni orating the Emperor's great work, still pritfedrt^ 
jfe, although Eome seventeen liandred yeaTB have pasSbd eitiei 
its completion. 

About fifteen miles from the end of the Rapids, is sitnated'tjjt 
f^tbbue Iron tiate, which mnst always form a total interruption di 
ike navigation, even for small "boats. Very small steamers Mve 
traversed all the Rapids except this ; although ordinarily the pas* 
sengers are transported in small barges from Drenkova, the 
beginning of the Rapids, to Skela Gladova, at the end. The Iron 
Gate is not what I expected, and what its name indicates. It is 
tio narrow gorge between the towering- rocks, through which the 
rtver madly pitches ; it is no dark defile in which a man might 
tilmost ima^e himself dashing into Hades. Here the tiver has 
fegain spread out, the rugged cliffs have been left behind, and the 
■Iron Gate is but an obstruction of the river by a reef of rooks 
running across it like a dam. The rocks are often visible, and, 
when they are not, their course may be traced by the lin* of 
foiihing breakers, which extend from shore to shore. Through 
a narrow pass in these, our barge wildly plunged into the eddied, 
'the whirlpools, the foam, and the roar of the turbulent watera 
heyond. For several minutes we were violently tossed about l^ 
the white caps that madly chafe against the hidden rocks, and we 
had passed IJie Iron Gate, as we once more floated into still though 
shallow water. 

Below the Rapids, the scenery again sinks into monotonr. 
Low, brown hills are succeeded by vast plains without trees or 
■ cnltivation, which bring to mind the prairieB of America, or the 
-immense pampas of South America. Stmggling herds of tein 
' 6tittie and flocks of poor sheep are scattered over them, irith here 
' ttnd there a wretched village, which is scarcely distinguishable 
'from the piles of hay that surround them. They are generally 
"bnilt at the foot of some hill, to protect them from the wind, and 
look more like a collection of badly thatched roofs than (tAy 
' liouses I ever saw. Two forks support a long pole, against which 
'i-ecline sticks ; upon them again is piled some hay, and the house 
IB complete. One end is closed by the hill's side, and the other 
'■ie open like a tent. Such are the hovels in which wretchedness 
' 'IfldeS itself from the winds and rain of a variable cJimate. The 
''rive^here becomes very broad, but it divides into so many arms, 
' irod'ftjrms sBch nnmberless islands, that its real width is never 
■perceptible. The delta formed by the three mouths of the 
punht \i », low flat, -nhkb appetiw « vtist ee* pf waving rewls, 



Tl»e irlver^ broken into numerous narrow channds, wjua43 jp i^yerv^ 

d^ection, which makes the steamer appear surronnded, OQ w 

4463: with sails, that seem plunging through the r^eds.that soi 

ij^ickly. coyer ip ^very direction the wjiole earthr VVitjbL.a strongj 

wind blowing, we issued through the principal moutli into^ the 

^)^k Sea, and soon were out of sight of the low, sandy coaet oi 

^allachia, I had not been long out on the wide roUiqg Qceani 

before that heart- appalling sensation of sea- sickness made m^ 

fgel the truth of Byron's couplet, when he said — 

'* There's not a sea the passenger e'er pukes in, 
^ .. , Turns up more dangerous breakers than the Euxine.*' 

. The Danube, with its numerous cities and seventeen nayigabl? 
tributaries, has always possessed a high degree of importance as 
the' outlet of southern £urope to the Black Sea ; but it possesscfi 
a more thrilling interest, aa its banks witnessed the struggle^ 
of that chivalrous nation, whose efforts for freedom secure^ 
■the sympathy of the greater portion of the civilised world, and 
whose sad fate has cast a gloom over every lover of liberty. 

It is distressing to witness the present situation of Hungary>-r- 
it is melancholy to trace in her history the series of misfortunes 
to which her brave people, who once carried terror into the land 
of Austria itself, have for many centuries been subjected. Th^ 
Hungarians are said to derive their origin from the Huns pf 
Attila ; and as early as the ninth century we find this warlike 
nation, under their dukes, pushing their conquests even into ItaXy 
and France. Stephen, then: last duke and first king, did not 
destroy their warlike spirit in taming their ferocity, by the iQtro- 
duction of Christianity, about the beginning of the eleventh oenturf • 
He not only reunited Transylvania to his kingdom, and subjugi^ted 
the Sclavians and Bulgarians, but he showed himself worthy. of 
being a king by the amelioration of society and morals* After 
this good king's death, began the early misfortunes of the H,un- 
garians, who were at the same time subjected to all the horror?, of 
civil war, in addition to the inroads of the Bulgarians^ Russians, 
Croats, and other savage nations. 

'. John Hunniades, justly celebrated for his military achievemiEmts 
in his wars with the fiercest of the Turkish conquerors^ Amurfith 
and ^ahommed II., quieted the distractions of his unhappy 
country, and freed it from the dangers of foreign invasioo, . &it 
it remained for his heroic son, Matthias . Corviftua, who waa 
unanimously elected king, to retrieve the lost laurels of Hungary, 
and shed new glories upon her name* He kept both Turks and 
Austrians at bay, and rendered himself not lees loved .at 4^fi^e 
vt^fi iea9«d abroad. Heiro^ atat€ismfm« and . ccbidfuy he i^^fiiiiiT 
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of the highest admirAtioti wHfeh cbtiipared %ith tife liesfc ttf liis 
contemporaries. Happy -wbuld it have been for his cohntrjrlf *he 
httd had indhy such kings ; bat, alas ! this gleam of pi-ospe^tty 
sboii {aded into general gloom. In the famous battle of Mbhiate, 
in 1526, the Hungarians were totally defeated, and theif klhg 
Louis slain by Soleyman the Magnificent, who afterward gAYe 
up the capitdl Buda to be pillaged by his ferociotlS followers, ttbd 
committed fearful depredations throughout the whole boUiitry. 
Even during its subjection to the Turks, the country continued to 
be convulsed with disputes about the succession. Ih 1564, 
Maximilian H., Emperor of Gehnany, first laid claim to the 
crown; but it was not till the accession of Charles VI., 1?11, 
that all dififerences between the Hungarians and Germans Wd^ 
finally settled by a definitive treaty. From this time, the history 
of Hungary is but a story of Austrian aggression, till, stung 
almost to madness, she rose in arms in her vain efibrt to shi^e off 
thiB self-imposed yoke. But tyranny has pre^'^led — those glorions 
expectations of the Hungarians, excited by their victories, atid 
shared by every true American, have been dispelled; the last 
hope of independence has fallen with Comom. 

The situation of unhappy Hungary is even more deplohible 
now than before the revolution. Her people are loaded ivith 
hew oppressions, her chief citizens are fined and imprisoned; and 
her nobles insulted. Her churchmen are hanged, her lead^s 
shot, and even the wives and children of those she loved best 
have been thrown into prison, that a new wound might be infiicted 
upon her already bleeding bosom. Hungarian soldiers are seized 
end scattered through Austrian regiments, to be watched and 
l^arded Vke so many convicts. Hungarian ofiicers, of education 
tuid refineihent, are degraded from their rank ; and; to rendef 
theii" disgrace more gaUing, they are forcibly enlisted as privates 
in the Austrian sehdce, and compelled to herd with their beastly 
toldiety. 

Presburg is the fitst Hungarian city we passed of any conse* 
quence. Presburg has more than 41,000 inhabitants, and at one 
time was considered the capital of Hungary, aftet the ancient 
capital fell into the hands of the Turks, in 1526. Here, until the 
coronation of the present emperor, the Emperors of Austria have 
been crowned, with the crown of St. Stephen, Kings of Hungary ; 
und upon a small mound facing the river they cut the sign of the 
-cross in the air with the sword of the sainted monarch, and swore 
to protect and support that country, which it has ever been their 
delight to oppress. 
. We next passed Comorn^ the virgin fortress which was esta- 
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^iliahed by Matthias Corvinus, and has never beea talfen. by ,^n 
ffnQmy. It was a loelaiicholy sight, to see the Austrian flag flyii^g 
above this last stronghold of Hungary. The fortress had sifp- 
rendered two days before ; but the singularly favourable terips 
granted by the Austrians, ^owed the consideration attached to^^t 
mid its gallant defenders* As we approached, the tents of tl^e 
Austrian and Russian besiegers lined both flat banks of the riyer. 
I could bat contrast the ragged, sunburnt soldier in actual servipe, 
with the dapper, band-box guards I left in Vienna. Crowds pf 
^tiring Hungarians were gathered in confused masses along the 
shore, or filled the large barges which were transporting them- 
selves and their baggage to the other shore, that they might 
.fd^tter to their diflerent homes. A great many officers came 
upon our boat. As we pushed ofl^, they cast many a sad and 
lingering glance toward the deserted scene of their late heroism. 
Gloom sat upon every brow, for each had lost a mother in losing 
bis country. My heart ached when I thought that those poor 
fellows had but three days to take a long adieu of home and 
friends — and I could but ask myself, why the hired soldiers of 
despotism were thus permitted to crush the gallant eflbrts of 
^^domv Among the officers was a young woman arrayed in 
uniform, who had bravely fought for her country in several 
battles^ and had been promoted to the rank of adjutant for her 
gallantry. Her face was full of loveliness, and, when accompanied 
by the interest of her story, was positively bewitching : but 
really, apait from all romance, she was very beautiful. In her 
light silken locks and fair complexion — her large deep blue eyes, 
in which the tenderness of the dove seemed trembhng beneath ^n 
eagle glance — there was the charm of womanly softness ; a^d 
her aquiline nose and exquisitely beautiful mouth, in whose arched 
lips pride, beauty, and feeling seemed to contend for the mastery, 
completed my heau-iddal of a heroine — my conception of a Joan 
of Arc. There was something most noble and lofty in her glance, 
and yet there was nothing of masculine boldness or boyish pert- 
ness about her ; and although dressed in man's attire, there was 
the charm of modesty about her whole bearing. It will be lopg 
ere I forget the lovely defender of Comorn. 

The capital of Hungary is composed of two parts — the ancient 
town of Buda and the modern Pesth, containing together one 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants. The venerable, rock- 
built Buda strongly contrasts with its modern rival. But why 
talk of the capital of Hungary, when Hungary has ceased to 
exist? The land of Hunniades and Corvinus is no more. But I 
will not despair. Though treachery has done its worsts — tl^ugh 
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Goergy has sold his own honoar and his country's freedom to 
her worst enemies — though Comorn is now in the hands of the 
Austrians, and Kossuth and Bern are fugitive exiles — ^yet liberty 
is not dead ; " for that cause is safe whose head dwells in 
heaven." The great God of Nations, who judges the deeds of 
both king and subject, may even now be hardening the heart of 
Hungary's tyrant as He did that of Pharaoh ; and she may soon 
make as glorious an exode from her slavery as the Israelites • did 
from the land of Egypt. Had the Austrians pursued a ditiferenfcf' 
course, clemency might have disarmed resentment ; but her 6ruelH;<; 
ties only keep alive the fires of resentment; and the time inayt* 
be not far distant, when the blood of freedom's martyrs and %he 
tears of orphans, will rise in judgment against that Govemment v 
whose chief functionaries display their heroism in whipping wonlen; ' 
and imprisoning children. Oh ! if France and England had ^bnt' • 
interfered sooner — if they had only restrained the autocrat- of. 
Russia from interfering in a quarrel not his own, Hungary wookl: 
have triumphed even over treachery, and might be now hailed by > 
us as a new sister republic. If they had but sent their fleets, in«* 
stead of holding sympathising meetings, they might have shAred 
the honour of saving a brave but unfortunate people. Surely it' 
was unnecessary to express sympathy for a nation whose wrongs . 
had armed women in its cause: and what was life to Bern and - 
Kossuth, without country, home, and friends ? : ' 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

EloqItemt as the descriptions were that I had read of the 
8{^adotir of Constantinople's site — glowingly as my fancy had 
paibted it — I was little prepared for the beauty and magnificence 
that: burst upon me as we glided down the Bosphorus. It was 
something to stand alone in the recollection ; it was a scene to 
which > flighted memory will oft recur in years to come, when 
the heart will alwa3rs beat high with the delicious emotions expe- 
riended in gazing for the first time on Old Stamboul ; yet its glories 
ane such as will always defy description ; and a man who has felt 
tbem, never appreciates so highly their splendour as when vainly 
attempting to convey his impressions to another. Anybody may 
mention those walls of dazzling whiteness which are glassed in 
the waveless bosom of the Golden Horn, and so beautifully con- 
trast 'with the dark groves of cypress, from which peep the 
pagoda-shaped towers, and the confused mass of mimic domes, 
sptires, and glittering crescents which crown the seraglio point. 
Anyone may speak of the Sublime Porte, whose long yellow front 
and white pilasters stand conspicuously forth from a neighbouring 
slope; and the most commonplace man may describe the four 
royal mosques, commencing with St. Sophia, whicb from four 
different hills rear their vast domes and graceful minarets, as if 
upon the tops of the red-tiled houses and green trees that are 
piled in pyramidal masses against the hill- sides ; but what poet 
can convey an idea of their effect, when all these mingle Uieir 
glories in one sublime picture ? 

From my boyish days I have always longed to visit Constanti- 
nople, whose strangely eventful history was to me full of interest. 
It was the young shoot that sprang from Rome's greatness, and 
sapped her power ; for Constantine himself prepared the ruin of 
his empire by building his new capital. Being so intimately 
associated in name and origin with the first Christian emperor, 
Constantinople possesses deep interest for the whole world of 
Christianity, apart from that power and splendour it attained after 
the division of the empire. In Constantinople, the persecuted 
followers of our despised religion first saw the cross reared upon 
the ruins of demolished temples and overthrown idols ; and here 
shrinking Christianity was first clothed in the power and majesty 
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of a mighty empire. But, alas! how fallen in fortune— -how 
changed in appearance is the once rival of Rome. From being 
the earliest seat of Christianity — the centre of civilisation and 
refinement — it has become the stronghold of the Mohammedfui 
religion, the capital of semi-barbarians; and St. Sophia-— that 
desecrated fane of the Christian — and the half-ruinous walls wUoh 
still give Constantinople the title of '* the well-defended city/' 
and a few tottering columns, are all that remain to poalerity of 
the pride of Constantine. 

At present, however, a glorious future appears to be ia «(ore 
for Turkey. By a wonderful combination of circumstaaceei its 
degenerate and feeble condition is about to be restored to ftonod- 
nesB and health — its enemies beaten back — the Mohammedaa Uiih. 
shaken and subdued by the influence of Christianity and cWUisiL* 
tion — a spirit of justice and right infused into its admioiBtratii^iif 
and wisdom into its councils — all, directly or indirectly, by the 
instrumentality of two of the most civilised, and yet warlike* 
nations in the world ; and whose hatred and antipathy to each 
other was proverbial, yet firm and united as the regenerators wad 
preservers of Turkey. 

I was somewhat rudely awakened from my grand reverie by 
our steamer's dropping anchor, and being at once surroanded by 
a countless multitude of caiques and other boats, whose shriekmg 
owners^ in their fierce struggles to reach the steamer, abused aad 
even maltreated each other. It was a strange and deafening 
scene of confusion. The light and graceful caiques, sharp at bath 
ends, gaily danced upon the waves beside the heavier yawl aad 
barge; and the caiquemen, in their picturesque C06tunie--4heir 
thin gauze shirts, with large flowing sleeves — their red caps, with 
the long blue tassel falling on one side — ^their full pants, of snowy 
whiteness, reaching to the knee, and leaving their bare legs, like 
their brawny breasts, exposed to the sun — shouted and struggled 
with the more sturdy owners of the larger boats. The health- 
officer, who at once boarded our steamer, having given us, after 
minute inspection, a clean bill of healthy the noisy operation was 
commenced of landing our Turkish passengers, who, during the 
latter portion of our voyage, in their squatting positionsi were as 
thick upon our decks as stumps in a new " clearing." Each slothful 
Turk laid aside his turban and his outer garment, and cotnuienced, 
not hurriedly, but as if he were in earnest, to gather up his 
various goods and chattels. Huge bundles, live chickens, women, 
children, and geese were unceremoniously seised, and coolly 
handed over the boat's side by the head or the heels, just as they 
happened to catch them. The live stock was instantly seized hy 
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^<riM bd6ttii(en, and, after being jerked this way and that, till the 
^Mf&teat -was decided, they were safely stowed away in the stern, 
-tmd !tlie boat pat off. Gradually we were left alone with the 
' dk^mtnerB for the rival hotels, who were on board with their 
-;<9iLtids and their profuse recommendations, looking as natural in 
■ tlveit Eiuropean costumes as if I had been in New York or 
lidndon^' Our baggage has been gathered up, and we too have 
' tnadft the land. 

Gorgeous as had been the prospect presented from without, 
•rrblything within the city was cramped and uncomfortable — very 
"dirty a«d very picturesque. Most of the narrow streets, or rather 
iJlteys, were exceedingly rough, and full of holes and mud ; whilst 
-dlhePBi that climbed the steep hills, more nearly resembled the 
mdcy bed of some dry mountain torrent than a well-paved 
Ibita^ugtifare, intended for the accommodation of tender-footed 
Dkiztsns ib morocco slippers ; and as to sidewalks, they are e^- 
tik*ely unknown here. The second stories of the gloomy-lookmg 
'iMMisei pn]Qect> like balconies, several feet over the street, and 
are supported by slanting props, sometimes rudely ornamented, 
which are inserted in the wall below. All the windows of these 
' dinnal manuons are provided with a wooden lattice, almost as 
firie and as close as a sieve, which prevents the possibility of 
cAtohing even the shadow of a female form as it passes within, 
and increases the desolate app>earance. 

In the business portion of the city, the lower stories of most 
iii the houses are occupied by the shops of the different trades 
Mch one of which has its particular quarter. Their shops are all 
small, and universally are entirely open in front. Thej are closed 
"At night by a heavy shutter hung on hinges, which during the day 
IS drawn up and «uspended from the projecting story above. Hie 
floor is sufficientlv raised to serve at the same time as a counter, 
tasd is sometimes entirely covered with matting, or else is spread 
with' a small rag, upon which the owner of the establishment 
squats himself, patiently awaiting customers, or, in most instances, 
aiteiduoasly working at his trade. The articles for sale are ranged 
Atotind the walls of the small store, and the purchaser, in ex*> 
mmining them, stands in the street, and bargains with the shi^- 
man; who with a stick reaches down such things as may be desired 
Nrithout stirring from his seat. Gay and bright afr the articles 
exposed for sale often are, the shops themselves, strangely in 
ifnmt of paint, have a dilapidated, tottering look, as if every 
instant threatening the entire destruction of each petty merchant 
And his-^Qudlwares. Bat this appearance oi decay is bat too 
'Ddueh ia aotovianoe with most that one sees an<€kmstantinopli3* ' 



,(,Both Mes of the street are lined with long ranges bf the xiif»^ 
fepfiPt' kind of abops ; and, in passing throaglu your eves and ears) 
^fd assailed by all tbe sigbts and noises pecoHar to the difllarenti 
bf^ndiciiafts« In strolling through this busy scene, I oft iirBt'lbiiDd^ 
il;; extremely difficult to realise that men arrayed in sucb'&ntas^ 
C!90tm»eB were really engaged in tbe serious employments .of life 7 
and happening, in the quarter of the coopers, to come across >lail^ 
old fellow earnestly hammering away at a barrel^ I could soamslyi 
believie that the serious individual in the big beard, ample turbanj 
and flowing pants was really a man of hoops and staves.^ 'Th^ 
grotesque costumes of many of the artisans, and the fact that 
each trade or particular description of goods has its own quarter 
assigned to it, presents a most curious and novel scene to- th^ 
stranger. But, although the shops for the sale of any partiovkr 
article are thus closely clustered together, the rivalry of the trbde 
appears to produce none of those bickerings and disturbancee 
which might, under such circumstances, be expected in a Oltris- 
tian country, where strong competition enters into every pimuitl 
Whilst lingering at one shop, you are never importuned by the 
owners of others ; but, the instant you turn off, a dozen voices 
are heard, and as many hands seen, temptingly holding up the 
desired article, and eagerly inviting you to inspect it. This 
seems to be considered perfectly fair, but is discontinued the 
moment you have approached another shop. <' ' 

Here you will pass a long line of tin-shops, each one with its 
ready-made wares arranged in bright rows around the ancient 
tinner, who, with spectacles on nose, bends over his half-'finished 
oup, and never looks up unless addressed by a customer. ' There 
you will find yourself in the blacksmiths' quarter, amidst the 
hoarse sighing of the bellows and the ringing of the anvil ; here 
you will be deafened by the noise of the coppersmiths, hammering 
away upon their sounding metal ; ranged around you see the 
various articles of kitchen and table furniture, saucepans, dishes, 
and waiters, very much in European style, with the highly oma«> 
mented portable stoves, which are placed in cold weather in the 
centre of the room, where every one gathers around it — fire* 
places being almost unknown among the Turks. Now you oome 
into the quarter for pipes, where you find thousands ready made, 
and can witness the whole process of making, from the minting of 
the peculiu- kind of clay to the final polish; then you pass on 
iwhere there are many hands employed in boring and polishing 
the long stems for the pipes, and where the amber mouth-pieees 
are exposed in glass cases for sale. Still farther, you find busily 
.ooGiipied>' the makers of the long flexible jnorooco tabeafoptiue 



ndt^ail^e, -the most luxurious pipe of the Orientdls. Tiieti' you 
pQ«8 on taihe carpenters, all of whom are occupied in cotvstt*a^t<<J 
ing) :t&e"difitrent rude articles of furniture which are made iti^ 
Con8(iai)tina{»le, that for the higher classes hemg always i!inport6d'.' 
Here r. you i will. €nd yourself surrounded by the saddlers busily 
'^ovling'iipon the elegant Turkish bridles, which are still feishion^ 
ablorof patent leather, richly ornamented by rosettes of silver, <nr 
bi^htty polished brass, and upon saddles, all in imitation of tbe 
EnglKsh pattern; whilst the small, uncomfortable, high-peaked- 
Tutkish saddles of other days, with their enormous stirrups, two 
feet broad and one wide, are piled up in front to be sold into the 
interior, where European fashions have not yet penetrated; 
Thus you may wander through the different quarters of alt the 
]ii4>re. ordinary trades; but they are conducted on the most limited 
sealeb aild with a degree of rude simplicity that would astonkk 
eur intdhgent mechanics at home. 

- Anopong the tobacco-shops, you will find one or two servants 
laboriously chopping the weed into the fine shreds which are 
always preferred for smoking, whilst the portly owner, seated 
amidst the high piles of the tobacco already prepared, is either 
dozing under the narcotic influence of his lengthy chibouk, or else 
slowly weighing out to a customer his precious commodity. In 
the shops for the sale of coffee, you will find it exposed in large 
jars already parched, and reduced to the finest dust by pounding; 
you will hear the ringing of the large mortar, and perhaps may 
see, from the dark recesses of a back room, several men, naked 
to the middle and dripping with perspiration, who, by their united 
strength, wield the immeuse pestle with which the coffee is 
reduced to the proper consistency. Among the bakers, you will 
find the shops somewhat different in construction ; they are; 
indeed, entirely open in front, like all the others, exposing to the 
public eye the whole process of bread-making, from mixing the 
fioilr to the final baking; but their floors are much lower, and 
thiey have in front broad counters covered with white marble 
^labs. Upon these last, which are always scrupulously neat, are 
^led whole pyramids of newly- baked loaves, large rolls of batter- 
oakes^ flanked by pastry, and several excellent varieties of pound- 
cake. In the same manner are arranged the shops for the 
vmanofecture and sale of a kind of candy made by boiling down 
■honey in an immense caldron, which is constantly stirred by one 
Attendant, whilst another stands with a large knife to cut for 
customers the candy, which is spread in grent round heaps upon 
tke slabk The Turks are exceedingly fond of this sort o£ sweet, 
ft$'l'hfelieT9lhejr c^eof v^QbX otbeca.i wi ^eiy^^if &tep8«you»^| 
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a shop where all the most tempting varieties of oonfiecticHUHy are 
exposed to the open air and the flies. The eating-houses are also 
arranged hke the two last-mentioned kinds of shops, with th& 
exception of the white marhle slabs. Their greasy counters are 
crowded with ready-made dishes for the hungry wayfisurers ; differ^, 
ent preparations of egg-plant and of oohre, boiled into a sort o^ 
mush, and garnished with choice titbits of meat, are set dub - 
smoking hot. Small plugs of fish, roasted without sauoe of -any 
description, are ranged in fanciful figures on large copper cUshes-} 
skibaubs of fat mutton, beanng evident marks of having bqeii 
burnt over the ^re, are temptingly displayed upon iron skewera^ ' 
and bread in small loaves, and batter-cakes in rolls, like leathctr^i- 
complete this luscious display, whose savoury fumes would* !■* 
should suppose, sorely try the souls of the labouring Turks i^iqii 
a day of fast, but woidd not greatly tempt Christian stomachs. 

In these regions are collected in the largest numbers the wiki 
dogs of Constantinople, that wander in troops without masters 
through the city by day, and make darkness hideous with their. 
dismal bowlings at night. The dog being regarded as an unclean : 
animal, the pious Mussulmans are not permitted by their religioii 
to domesticate him; and being exiled from man's hearth, deh. 
graded from being his companion into his slave, the dog among; 
the Turks is the most wretched animal I ever saw. All ai thesii 
are of a dark yellow colour, and have sharp heads and ereqt eara^ 
very much like wolves, and all of them are very mangy and 
appear to be almost torpid. Many of them loiter about the oookf* 
shops and bakeries for the stray scraps that are thrown them, but 
they will eat anything ; they devour all the filth of the city, and 
will growl and fight as fiercely over a bunch of grapes, as if it 
were a fresh beefsteak. Of a bright sunshining day, hundreds of 
them are seen lying in the middle of the muddy streets, with 
scarcely energy to move out of the way of a horse, and never out 
of the way of a man ; but the good-natured Moslems walk around 
rather than trample upon them. Nothing ever arouses them 
except the appearance of a breadcrust or a stray dog, when each 
one hmps stiffly to the scene of action, where a general and most 
noisy affray instantly ensues. Although the dog is never per- 
mitted to enter the houses of the Turks, yet they have found hasa 
so useful as a scavenger of their city that every care is taken to 
multiply his species. I'he pups are sacredly shielded from all 
harm ; and I have frequently seen a large litter, a few days old, 
lying unhurt in an open street, which was so crowded that men 
could not move without jostling each other. These dogs appear 
to have imbibed some of the peculiarities of the Turks among 
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whom they manage to exiat; for, by a inysterious process of 
camiie legislation, they have their particidar quarters of the city 
aactgned to them like the men. A dog is bom and bred in his 
own qaarter, and woe unto him if, in a rash moment, he dares gQ 
out of it. The boundary hnes of these different quarters areaa 
diatinctly marked, and as rigidly observed, as those of the quarters 
for Christians, Jews, and Turks. Profound peace reigps so loAg 
aa each dog confines himself to his own region ; but an unfor* 
tunate alroy that ventures beyond it, is instantly seized and torn 
to pieces by the jealous ocpupants of another quarter. I have 
been told Uiat years ago, when the European costume was ^ 
sufficient novelty in Constantinople to excite a commotion among 
the dogs, its unfortunate wearer had only to run from the excjt^ 
qnart^ to another, into which not a dog dared follow him. 

In nothing is the native arrogance and religions fanatacisn^ pf 
the Tnrks more glaringly displayed than in the division of their 
*' welUdefended city " into different quarters, which are assigned 
to the " true believers," and to the different sects of hated in- 
fidels. The Franks, the Greeks, the Armenians, and Jews, have 
each their particular quarter of the city allotted to them ; an4 
although they are admitted into the bazaars for purposes of trade 
and traffic, upon something like equality with the Turks, yet they 
are considered unworthy to dwell among the chosen followers of 
the Prophet. A Turk may, if he feels so disposed, reside in any 
of the other quarters, but their inhabitants are not allowed to 
intrude upon the sacred precints of the Turks. 

That portion of Constantinople which is called by the Turks 
'* Old Stamboul," is situated ou a neck of land formed by the 
magnificent harbour of the Golden Horn on one side, and the 
Sea of Marmora on the other, and comprises the ancient city of 
Constantinople as built by Constantine. On the hills of the 
opposite side of the Golden Horn is situated that part of the city 
designated the suburbs, the three principal of which are Galata, 
Pera, and Tophane. These suburbs, which are connected with 
Stambonl by two bridges of boats, sdthough they form as densely 
inhabited and as busy a portion of Constantinople as the old city, 
are nevertheless separated from each other by walls, the gates of 
which are closed at night. Galata, which is the largest, was 
founded by a Genoese colony of merchants in 1226, which in* 
oreased so rapidly as to obtain from the Greek emperors, before 
the end of the century, the privilege of being governed by laws 
of their republic, and of building walls and towers^ which inclose 
the suburb at this day. In Fera> which crowns the summit of the 
promontovy'-an which the suburbs are situated, is tbe^ especial 
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Frank quarter, although the European population predominates 
in most of the suhurbs which are assigned to the Greeks and 
Armenians. In Pera are the rival hotels, kept in European style; 
and from my window at Hotel Europe, each morning I gazed 
out upon the glories of Constantinople, bathed in the rich light 
of the rising sun. And after the first novelty of Oriental sights 
had passed away, I have often lingered there, reluctant to lose 
the magnificence of such a view for the filth and confusion of the 
narrow streets below. To look along the blue waters of the 
Bosphorus upon this lovely scene, bounded by the Prince's 
mountains, and shadowy Olympus darkly beautiful in the dis- 
tance ; to see the sun slowly rising above the blue hills of Asia, 
and darting his red morning light across the rippled bosoms of 
the Bosphorus and Golden Horn, which were covered with 
hundreds of light caiques, skimming along, with their wet oars 
glancing in the sunbeams, to their different stations for the day ; 
to see the sun's bright beams linger with luxurious indolence in 
the gardens of the Seraglio, as if reluctant to quit their dark 
cypress shades ; to watch them creep slowly from their cool 
retreat, first dancing amidst the pagodas and golden crescents of 
the palace, then lending new splendours to the white walls, 
minarets, and the huge dome of St. Sophia; and at last pouring a 
sea of sunshine and cheerfulness over that vast pile of housetops 
beyond, was a pleasure such as I have rarely enjoyed and can 
never forget. 

The gardens of the Seraglio, or palace of the Ottoman Sultans, 
inclosed by a high stone wall, and occupying the entire site of 
the ancient city of Byzantium, are situated on the extreme point 
of the promontory on which is built the city of Constantinople. 
Under the broad protection of a firman from the Sublime Porte, 
I visited the other day, with a large party, this splendid and 
mysterious prison-house of Circassian beauty, together with the 
four royal mosques, which are closed to Franks, except when 
armed with the authority of the Sultan's elaborate cipher or sig- 
nature, which, by the by, very nearly resembles the plan of a 
labyrinth. The extensive grounds of the SeragUo were planted with 
thick groves of cypress and other evergreens ; the gardens were 
laid out into formal beds, bordered with box, and planted with 
common garden-flowers, which very decidedly disappointed me. 
The palace itself is composed of an irregular heap of houses, 
clustered together in confused masses, according to the tastes of 
the different sultans who at various times constructed them, and, 
with its pagoda-shaped towers, and long colonnades, presents a 
very picturesque ^ppeara^ce, 3ut in tli9 marble bftsi^s, bagnios, 
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and spouting fountains, which are the delight of the Orientals, 
and which "charmed the charming Mary Montague/' I was 
much more hitterly disappointed than in the expected loveliness 
of the gardens. I found the grand state apartments but humble 
imitations of the gilded saloons of European palaces. The rooms 
were generally oval in their form, but the«gilding, carving, and 
painting of the walls and ceiUngs were rude and badly executed ; 
and, to render them still meaner in appearance, the cushions had 
been removed from the broad divans, which surrounded three 
sides of all the rooms, and were carefully folded up, till the Sultan 
should become weary of his other palace upon the Bosphorus, 
and once more honour the ancient seraglio with his presence and 
his harem. I searched in vain for that luxurious magnificence, 
that unsurpassed splendour, which we are taught to expect from 
those delightful letters, written some hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the SeragHo of the Sultan was as closely barred as the 
Mohammedan paradise against the Franks. But, in these days of 
European innovation, you can, with a firman — which, by the by, 
costs forty dollars — visit the Seraglio during the absence of the 
Sultan, as you would the king's palace in any other country, 
with the slight difierence of the fee paid for entrance. 

The entire desertion of the Seraglio by its occupants — the 
absence of those fair ladies, in the graphic description of whose 
gorgeous costumes Lady Mary shows herself at onoe the woman 
and the poet — may, and no doubt did, have a very dampening 
influence upon my ardour. But, in passing through the nume- 
rous rooms and long passages, I could but ask myself, has the 
sumptuous magnificence, which once decked these roughly gilded 
walls, passed away, Uke everything else that was worthy of admi- 
ration in Turkey ? Or did it only exist, then, by comparison ? 
During the times of the writer of those immortal letters, 
England's kings still dwelt in the gloomy halls of Hampton 
Court. Lady Montague had not then visited France ; and I have 
no doubt that the Seraglio of Constantinople, compared with what 
she had seen of palaces at home, appeared much more magnifi* 
cent than it would do now to a man who had become weary of 
the blaze of elegance and gilded decoration, so universal among 
the present royal residences of Europe. 

The famous bagnios for the Sultan and his ladies, where I still 
hoped to catch a few items as to Oriental luxury, degenerated, 
upon being seen, into mere pocket editions of the public baths in 
the city. The walls of the royal baths, to be sure, were lined 
with coarse white marble ; but I observed in both the same 
description of floor, the same fretted roof, the same carved 
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basins for water, wxd the same insupportable heat, which I have 
BO doubt caused the -Grand Sultan to perspire as freely and as 
naturally as the meanest -of his subjects. But "what shall I say'of 
that delicious marble hall^ in which tiie SuHsoi is accustomed, of 
a sultry evening* to take iced sherbet, and makeiove by the low 
murmurs of a fount^ ? 

I had always imagined this favourite resort of the harem's 
bearded lord, theoliomx of Oriental splendour. Its walls were, 
in imagination, of exquisite white marble, decorated with carved 
niches, and its black marble £oors were richly inlaid with mosaics 
in precious stones. Divans of costliest «Llks were ranged around 
the room, and piles of luxarious cushions of eider down ^and 
sumptuous ottomans of cloth of gold were scattered about in rich 
Conxion, ^n elegant Turkey rug, upon which stood a cryatal 
nargaiUe, with its amber mouth-piece glittering with gems, was 
already spread, as if awaiting the coming Sultan. Feathered pets 
from the tropics were trimming their gokrgeous plumage upon 
their perches of aolid gold, and a -monkey or -two were cutting 
then: grotesque antics about the room, overturning j^^^^^d cupe 
or scampering over sofas of ivory and gold. From a large, 
beautifully sculptured vase in the oentse of the apartment, spouted 
a sparkling fountain, whose falhng waters filled the room with 
refreshing coolness and •soft music. One window, opening upon 
4m orangci-grove, dotted with beds of rarest roses« among which 
jvestled tuneful nightingales, was adorned by a bower of honey- 
suckle, from whose odorous recesses stole the music of a lute ; 
^md another window was curtained by hanging wreaths of jessa- 
anine, breaking the Hght of the rising moon into faky-like fretwork 
upon the polished floor, and breathing its delicious perfume into 
the room. 

But this enchanting apartment, of my own building, I found 
upon entering, it was a long, very damp room, whose walls and 
floor were of common grey marble. The few articles of very 
ordinary fomiture, scattered here and there, only reminded me 
more forcibly of the cheerless discomfort of the place. Not the 
tshaste rays of the moon, but a burning son, poured in through 
Ihe windows, from which I gazed out upon no poetical orange- 
groves, but some as yellow marigolds, and as glaringly red 
cock-sconsbs, as I ever saw in the commonest garden at home. 
And as to the fountain, it was a pitiful little stream, in comparison 
with which a soda fount migiit bemisti^en for a cataract ; and its 
alight .pattering mMse much more nearly vesembkd the sound of a 
waterfall I have sometimes heard in my youth, than the romantic 
murmuiB ascribed to iRataiiiiUs.in geaessL 
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.The tiioe has been, when death was the penaky paid by the 
{cnrious ^ronk .for desecrating a mosque by his presence ; but 
/S^ormaUons have extended to religion as to everything else, and 
.'even fanaticism has yielded to the despotic will of the late Sultan 
iMahmoud, Of the almost countless number that rear their 
white minarets in all portions of the city, there are but two 
mosques which cannot now be visited by a European, under the 
pn3teGtion of the finnan. The four royal mosques, each one of 
which is adorned with four minarets, are St. Sophia, the Mosque 
of Mahomed the Second, the conqueror of Constantinople, and 
.those of Achmed and Suleyman the Magnificent. All these I 
^visited with much curiosity and interest. 

St. Soiphia is the most ancient, and may justly be esteemed 
; among the greatest triumphs of modern architecture. The marble 
aplendours of other temples were pillaged by Justinian to con- 
.teibute to the magnificence of his own. The ancient fanes of all 
lehgions and all countries aided in its construction. From the 
gorgeous Temple of the Sun at Balbeck, from the storied magni- 
ficence of Diana of Ephesus, from Pallas at Athens, and the Tem- 
^ple of the Sun and Moon at Heliopolis, were columns brought to 
support its vast domes. Egypt was made to yield up her antiqui- 
ties for its adornment; and the lotus-^fiowered pillars of Isis and 
Osiris were doomed to hear in a strange land hymns of Christian 
praises to the " Unknown God." The rarest architectural 
. beauties of the heathen world were cuUed» that Justinian might 
surpass even Solomon in the glories of his temple. And St. 
Sophia, " so .perfect and so peerless,'' may be truly said to be 
43reated of each .one's best. Almost incalculable treasures were 
lavished upon it, and; a rich empire groaned under the heavy con- 
tributions for its splendours. Before the walls had risen two yards 
above the ground, 452 cwt. of gold had been already expended. 
Superstition threw its all-powerful mysteries about this wonderful 
temple i^om its very foundation, and miracles are said to have 
.been worked during its progress, and for its completion. All the 
aacred vessels of the temple were of the purest gold ; the chalice- 
doths, worked with pearls and jewels, were forty-two thousand in 
number ; and the twenty- four colossal books of the Evangelists 
jeach had its covering of gold, and weighed 20 cwt. The vine- 
shaped candlesticks of purest gold, for the altar, vestibule, and 
the ^^eries, were six thousand in number ; besides these there 
were four golden candelabras, each adorned with carved figures in 
gold, weighing 111 pounds, and seven ^old crosses, each weigh- 
ing a hundred weight. The doors were of amber, ivory, and 
oedaiTy and the principal one was of siker jplt. 31ie. altar waslo 
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be more costly than gold, and was, therefore, composed of every 
description of precious materials, matted together with gold, and 
crusted over with pearls and jewels. A magnificent cross rose 
above it. Even the floor was originally to have been paved with 
plates of gold, but the Emperor abandoned this idea, fearing that 
it might so excite the cupidity of his successors as to destroy the 
entire edifice. Its walls were adorned with pictures of saints and 
madonnas, and its windows were of stained glass, representing 
scriptural subjects. 

But these rich and golden ornaments of immense value have 
passed away — they were sacrificed to the cupidity and fanaticism 
of Mahomed the Second's victorious followers, when he spurred 
his horse through the crowd of fugitives assembled in the church, 
and, springing upon the high altar, cried out, ** There is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet." The conqueror 
turned the church into a mosque, without changing its architec- 
ture, except some additional columns and a minaret. Its three 
other minarets have been the additions of succeeding sultans. 
Although stripped of its golden splendours, yet its venerable age, 
its strangely eventful history, have crowded it with associations 
full of interest. But apart from these, when standing amidst the 
kneeling Mussulmans on its matted floor, its vast domes deeply 
impressed me with their grandeur, and its columns of various- 
.coloured marble, of porphyry, and of granite, delighted me with 
their beauty. Its immense dome rests upon four lofty arched 
half-domes, supported by elegant pillars; and the combined effect 
of the dome and those huge circular niches upon which it rests is 
truly sublime. The interior walls of the domes are all painted the 
Prophet's colour, green, and display some slight attempts at rude 
gilding. In the four comers of the arched domes are painted 
huge, curiously folded wings, representing the four six-winged 
archangels of the Moslem faith, Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and 
Israel. Upon immense circular boards adorning the walls of the 
mosque are different quotations from the Koran, in gigantic 
Arabic characters. The mihrab, or the niche which indicates the 
direction of Mecca, toward which every Moslem must turn his 
face when he prays, is not in the centre of the church, but is 
turned sidewise, so that the congregation are always arranged in 
transverse lines. At one side of the church is placed the per- 
fectly plain minber, or pulpit, from which every Friday, which is 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, the chiatib, or reader, reads a solemn 
prayer for the Sultan. It isascended by a lofty flight of narrow 
steps, and is decorated by a flag on each side, which denotes the 
tnumph of Islam over Christianity, and of the Koran over the 
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Bible. The ordinary pulpit for preaching is placed in the centre 
of the mosque. The exterior of St. Sophia, with its domes and 
minarets, is grand and majestic. About the one vast dome 
cluster a number of smaller ones of different sizes, which present 
the novel appearance of a huge pile of domes in something of 
pyramidal form« which is most imposing. From each comer of the 
outer walls of the building towers a graceful minaret, which most 
wonderfully increases the novel and beautiful effect of the domes, 
especially ^om a distance. As my own idea of a minaret was an 
indistinct confusion of cupola and spire, I hope your readers will 
forgive me for attempting to describe what this ornament of every 
mosque, of which I had heard so much and knew so Uttle, really 
is. A minaret is a tall and beautifully proportioned column, of 
the same size from its base to the circular projecting gallery 
above, which is highly ornamented, like a capital; from the 
centre of this gallery rises, as it were, another column of much 
smaller dimensions, which is terminated by a conical metal cap, 
most gracefully tapering to a point. The effect of this light and 
elegant structure, that rears its pointed top some two hundred 
feet toward heaven, is novel and beautiful beyond description. 
The minaret is not built up from the ground, but rests on the flat 
roof of the mosque as its foundation, and generally rises from 
each comer. The minaret has within it a spiral staircaase, which 
leads up to the round gallery, from which the muezzim, five times 
a day, calls the people to prayers, by a loud, whining sort of chanty 
which at the stated times resounds through the city instead of the 
ringing of bells. 

The completion of St. Sophia was celebrated by the Emperor 
Justinian with much pomp on Christmas-eve, in the year of our 
Lord 538. One thousand oxen, 1000 sheep, 600 deer, and 10,000 
cocks and hens, were slaughtered on the memorable occasion ; 
and the church became from that time the scene of all the public 
church ceremonies of the Emperor. The shape of this venerable 
temple is that of a Greek cross. Its length is 143 feet, and it is 
269 feet broad. The centre of the great dome is elevated 180 
feet above the ground, and its diameter measures 115 feet. 

As St. Sophia is the model from which the other mosques were 
built, they resemble it too nearly to require any especial notice, 
except that of Achmed, which has sijc minarets, and whose dome 
is supported by four enormous pillars, the circumference of each 
one of which measures 108 feet. They are so fluted as to resem- 
ble a mass of small columns pressed closely together. All the 
mosques are white, and all have their vast piles of domes and 
their graceful minarets. The one which was built by Mahomed 
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the Second over tlie tomb of Eyonb, the stai>dard-bearer of the 
Prophet, who was killed in the first siege cfi Constantinople by the* 
Moslems, in 668, is closed to Eoropeans ;'and, as the most'saere<^ 
is ^e scene of the inangoration of tiie Svrltans, by simply gircKng' 
OQ them the cimeter of Othman, the founder c^ the monardiy . 

At the side of all the moeqnes are triokling fountains, whcnre^ 
^e " ^thftil " wash their feet and hanfdA, and perform otiierabifoi- 
tion» before entering- the sacred place. The white marine slabs; 
upon which they rest their feet whilst washing, were deepl)^ wonr, 
being striking evidences of the strictness witiv which his^^ followers- 
comply with all the ceremonies prescribed by their Pfophet. The- 
Moslems leave their shoes at the door when they enter theip* 
mosques, and, turning thdr faces towards Mecca, they fall at once 
upon their knees in any part of the building, prostrate thems^ves^ 
twice by touching the ground with their for^eads> and risiBg* 
again to their feet, and holding the pakns of tiietr hands- befom 
their fsices, silently repeat the proper prayer; Hien they again 
prostrate themselves, rise, and say another prayer, which ihey 
continue to do until their piety or their knees are satisfied' widi 
the performance, when they retire as quietly as t^ey entered^ 
without uttering a word. As I once before remarked^ ^bere is^ 
something in the silent devotion of these Mosletos that impresses 
me in spite of myself. In every mosque we found ^ese wk^ 
guided worshippers of all grades of soeiety — ^the high and the lom>- 
kneeHng side by side, seeming wholly forgetfultof each otiier^ and' 
of the Franks who intruded upon their austere devotione; 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

SSCOMD PART. 

Bbinq suddenly dropped into this glorious land of " free awd 
easy " ways, where every man can have four wives, and is not 
ei^ected to shave, I fieel= as if I had ftdlea into a new world, or 
else that the old one was indulging in a general masquerade. I 
am hewildered hy rare sights and sounds— -everything is strange, 
novel, and exciting ; and a city is bound to be interesting where 
the very rags of beggary assume the picturesque; 

Throu^ the narrow, dirty streets, rush a dense mass of human 
beings, noisily chafing against each other as they roll along ; b«t 
the sullen roar of these Bving waves is not heightened by the 
clatter of carnages> and the noise of drays, waggons, and: carts : 
but, instead, of these, bare4egged;, turbaned porters are seen= 
bmiding und^ their enormous loads, which are corded upon 
their backs like the packs of camels. You- see eight or ten 
labourers bearing a heavy oafik or some other weighty burden, 
swung between two long poies, the ends of which they support- 
upon their shoulders, and force their way through the crowded 
thoroughfares with the most discordant cries. Long lines of 
miserable-looking horses, with each one's halter attached to the= 
other's packsaddle, stagger under their immense loads of hay, 
fire*-wood, or bales of goods that almost hide them. Troops of 
donkeys, loaded witii tiks, dtmb t^e steep hffls, or bear i^on^ 
boards which are arranged in the form of the figure ^e, one end' 
dragging the ground and the other mounting high in air, wi^^ 
the unfortunate donkey between. Strange - fashioned- Turkish 
vehicles, full of women, with one horse, and the driver walking* 
by the side, are occasionally seen jolting slowly along. Now, if 
you can imagine a mamanoth goose-egg, with open sides, rude^ 
carved and gilded, that is, painted fiaming red or skjr-blue, yow 
will have as correct an idea of these clumsfy conveyances as I can 
convey by description. They are half filled by several large softf 
cushions, or rather small beds, among^ which* three or four women 
are stowed away, without much regard for ordier or comfort. 
The driver, holding his reins, walks by the door, and urges osk 
hifl horse, by constant applications of the whip and all sorts of 
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droll noises. The wretched beast struggles up the rough street, 
the carriage jolts and bounces, whilst the veiled heads of the fair 
ones within pop out of the windows, and bump against the top of 
the carriage, and against each other, in a manner truly startling, 
considering the very brittle materials of which they are made. 
But so conventional are all our ideas of enjoyment in this world, 
that the wealthier ladies of Constantinople, who are alone able to 
afford the luxury, ride for pleasure in these crazy rattletraps over 
streets that woidd dislocate, I am certain, any Christian bones or 
wheels in less than a half-hour's ride. Yet, rude as these gaudy 
conveyances are in their construction, they never fail, in passing 
through a crowded thoroughfare, to create a much greater Sensa- 
tion than the most splendid carriage of London or Paris; for, th^ 
streets being too narrow to admit of even their passing without 
difficulty, they compel each unlucky foot-passenger to take refuge 
in the door of some shop, or, backed up against a dirty wallj 
to incur the danger of having his shins barked by their encroaching 
wheels. 

Various as are the noisy breakers of human beings that dash 
through the filthy streets, the same red crest crowns them all, for 
the tarbouche is universal. Turks, Christians, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Jews, and beggars, old and young, rich and poor, all wear 
the bright scarlet skull-cap, with its gracefully flowing blue silk 
tassel; and those who still adhere to the exploded Turkish fashions, 
twine about the tarbouche the twisted rolls of their white or green 
turbans. These favourite colours are sacred to the Turks ; and 
the green is only permitted to such of them as are reputed 
descendants of the Prophet. But, from the numerous, especially 
dirty-looking, individuids whom I have seen sporting the Prophet's 
colours, I am inclined to think that the green turban is often 
assumed by those who have no better claims to being descendants 
of Mohammed than he has to being the true prophet of God. 
But the turban is rapidly disappearing ; and, except among the 
lower orders, the red tarbouche is nearly all that remains of the 
old Turkish costume. 

Yet one sees every variety of fashion, from the gay butterfly 
costume of the rich old Turk, who still clings to the costume of 
his fathers, through all the gradual changes from this. to the 
stiff, ungraceful cluysalis dress of the European imitators. .Would 
to Heaven that the late Sultan Mahmoud had lived some twenty 
years later, or that I had visited his capital that much sooner, 
when each wealthy Turk rustled in the flowing garments of rich 
silk, and was clothed in the jewelled and gold embroidered vest^ 
which made the Oriental costume the delight alike of poets and 
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painters. Then was his beard allowed to fall upon his broad chest, 
and his portly person was girded with rich Cashmere shawls of 
immense value; then were twined about the rich folds of his 
ample turban strings of priceless pearls, and rubies and diamonds 
glittered in the crescent that adorned its front ; then costly arms 
loaded his golden belt — on one side were stuck his pistols, whose 
long barrels were of dazzling brightness, and whose handles were 
beautifully inlaid with silver and gold — on the other was his 
3ratagan, with its gold enamelled scabbard, and its handle of 
exquisite filagree work set with precious stones ; and then by his 
side hung his crooked cimeter of famous Damascus, made with a 
handle of amber sparkling with diamonds, and its sheath of richly 
wrought gold. But, alas ! the example of Mahmoud has wrought 
as g^eat a change in dress among the wealthier classes of his 
subjects as he has effected in the uniform and discipline of his 
army; and, among those capable of displaying all its richness, 
the graceful and picturesque costume of the East has universally 
yielded to the stiff, inelegant dress in which European dandies 
bind their limbs. 

The days of Turkish magnificence have passed. The glory and 
splendour of the Ottoman empire are gone for ever. The victories 
and the sumptuous displays of Suleyman the Magnificent are alike 
unknown, and the Turks have ceased to be either the terror or 
the wonder of their European neighbours. The court of the 
Eastern monarch is no longer the favourite theme of description 
for the imaginative poets of the land ; nor does it afford subject 
of wonder and delight to the astonished travellers. When he 
now holds a divan, all is changed — everything is European. His 
chief officers no longer appear in their costly garments of various- 
coloured silks, decorated with diamonds, which might be compared 
to a rich parterre of flowers, upon whose leaves yet lingered the 
sparkhng dew-drops. The Turk has sunk from the height of 
barbarous magnificence to the lowest round of European civilisa- 
tion — that he will remain so under the present European influence 
is hardly probable. The great innovator, Mahmoud, in changing 
the dress of his subjects, seemed to forget more important objects 
of improvement. Although by a royal edict the officers of the 
government have thrown off those gorgeous costumes that vied 
in costliness with the fabled splendours of romance, and all, from 
the Grand Vizier down, appear in patent leather shoes, badly cut 
pantaloons, and single-breasted, straight-collared frock-coats, that 
g^ve them the rigid appearance of a collection of stuffed specimens 
of Parisians ; yet, in everything else, except these caricatures upon 
European fashions, they are veritable Turks still. In ignorance. 
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bigofi^, indolence, and cruelty, tHey remain unehanged. And aL* 
Itiou^ thehr Snltan has almost de8tro3^d the feeling o£ nationality,, 
and so deeply woundlBd the state pride by compelling them to yieldi 
up the elegant costume of liieir eountiry fbr the tight, ungoinly^' 
drese of the Europeans, yet they still eat with, theic fingoisv and 
will fold theinfeet under tiiem in the rich- damask arm^diaiEa;. 
which the passion for everything Enropean* has introduced! among: 
lliem. 

I csm but deeply lament ^at civilisatiofD. should always coa»» 
mence its advances by polishing away those peouharitiea of dresa^^ 
which Bfhrd so mach more delight to the transient traveller than-, 
the comparatively slight distinctions of language and. custiomSi. 
Ih travelling through Germany, where the manners and customs^ 
of the country too neariy resembled those of our owa to affonb 
much no^ty, and'where die historical associations did not paasesfr. 
that thrilling interest which hangs about tiiosei of £n^and and 
France, I knged for the East, where the novelty and magnificence- 
of Onental costumes were to assail me at every turn; and keep up^ 
the most delightful excitement. I need not say how sadly I waa^ 
disi^peiuted-. Yet, as I said in the beginning,, everything here 
is new, thoi^h lacking in the splendour I expected ; for there ift 
something novel and amusing even in the somewhat grotesque: 
coats and breeches of the high Torkish functionaries. And in the 
motley crowds who fiU the streets, one not unfrequently sees some 
old merchant:, well to do in the wodd^ who yet regards every inii- 
provement as innovation, and despises all- chnige as crime; whose 
kng open merino robe, which is always blue. pm*frik> or red,, foe 
the street, gracefully floats inj the breeze^- An ample turban,. of/ 
purest white, lends' greater dignity to his brow.. His beard, of 
venerable length and snowy whiteness, feHs over hia neatly braided; 
vest ; his red, sharp-toed slippers are met by hi» enormously folL* 
pants of Bcariet doth, whose heavy folds would give something of 
importance ta the most diminutive of legs* snd he disdainfolly- 
stalks along amidst t^e servile imttatore of tiie abated Franks,. as 
superior in appearance as some ancient and elegant obeUsk to the 
mnerable mud huts with which the modenut have surrounded it*. 
But even he weara^a girdle of s^ong silk instead of the expensive 
shawl' of other days. The hrasB instrument fbr canying pen and 
ink haa usurped the place in his belt' of the silver-mounted armsu 
His vest is simply braided; not embroidered with goLd, and hift 
gmrments are cloth' and merino instead of silk. It would be aai 
well' to say something hers of genuine Turkish pants, fortiiere ore 
few things we deem se familiar, of which we have more erroneous 
i^eas* Thia peculiarly Oriental garment i» wholly innocent oC 
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aaaytidngr in the shape* of le^, however ample, but consists of one 
immenwly wide bag, witii a- couple o^ holee at each low«r corner 
fia" t^e feet. Through these apertures the weecrer thrusts his 
feel, and by means of a drawstring gamers his especially wid^ 
gnrmeot about hi9 waist into the amplest and mdst imposing' 
fblds, ^lat gracefully fioll from his hips, and giye dignity to the 
urtioie person. But, as complicated a» the pants appear when on; 
nothing can be more simple than their style of " cut." When 
aptead'out, they more nearly resemble » couple of rich bed-qmlte 
sewed together on three sides than anything else I can compare 
them to ; for the most ordinary pants are some six or seven feet 
wide, and, when stretched, present a perfectly regular oblongs 
Those portions which are expected to fall by the side of each leg; 
and the apertures for the feet, are often very handsomely braided, 
or embroidered ; for in tliis style of work the Turks still greatly 
excel. 

By the by, a turban consists simply of a long piece of gauze; 
or of a shawl> which is twisted into a roll and twined about the 
red cap, the ends being tucked imder to secure them. It has no 
connection whatever, as I alv?ays supposed, with the cap, and can 
be taken off and untwisted at pleasure. A linen cap is worn under 
the tttrbouche, and is frequently changed, to preserve that cleanfi- 
nens for which the Mussulmans are famous. Many yards of silk 
are frequently worn in a girdle, as nothing is thought to give a 
more imposing appearance to the person than a Jvll waist. 

In strong contrast with our portly Turk, the slender Persian, 
iB.his high conical cap of fine black fhr, and his flowing garments- 
ai sombre hoe, rapidly strides tinx)ugh the erowd. The brawny- 
Circassian, arrayed in his long coat of brown woollen — ^whose 
boreast is gamii^ed by his ivory-mounted cartridges ranged in* 
ronrs, and his pointed cap of tanned leather, having a broad band' 
of diaggy fur running round it, which hangs over his eyes in- a- 
ssmewhat savage style — is often seen idlmg along amidst the- 
hurrying crowd of Armenians, Ck^eks, soldiers, and porters, who 
tramp along as if Ufe had some object. The Armenians and the 
Ghreeks resident in Constantim^le, have almost universally adopted- 
the ordinaory pantak>ons and the long straight-collared coat, which* 
90 nearly assimilate with the European dress, except the red cap» 
wineh is still retained. The cap worn by the ^Gk^eeks is somewhat 
longer than that of the Turks, and slightly falls upon one side by 
the weight of the tassel ; but, although many of the Turks have 
adopted the same fashion in only retaining the ttxrikmche, yet they 
oni' always be readily distinguished from the other two races by 
mii<d» fairer complejdons. I was surprised' to find them as 
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fair a race as the English. In the uniform of the soldiers even a 
a closer imitation of the £aropean is indulged in ; hut whether it 
is that Turkish tailors have not yet discovered the knack of cutting 
European clothes, or whether the Turkish limhs were never de- 
signed for tight breeches^ I know not ; yet it is certain that their 
hlue jackets never fit, and that their white pantaloons always look 
as if they had been made for somebody else. The poor fellows, 
who are nearly always bow-legged — which I account for by their 
sitting so much in the Turkish style, with their legs doubled 
under them — seem conscious of the sorry figure they cut, and 
invariably appear restless and ill at ease in their awkwardly cut 
garments. Their cloth jackets are simply ornamented with a red 
collar and a double row of old-fashioned brass bullet-buttons ; and 
the only distinction in head-dress is, that their red skull-cap, or 
tarbouche, has, in addition to the large blue tassel on the top, a 
round brass plate, which is worn by both officers and men. The 
officers wear very dark blue frock-coats, the breasts of which are 
covered by a profusion of black braiding, and always have their 
sabres by their sides. 

The bag-like pants of the porters and labourers reach only to 
the knee, leaving their muscular legs entirely bare, although each 
one wears the awkward red morocco shoes peculiar to the Turks. 
Their loose jackets and pants, of a heavy brown cloth, are univer- 
sally ornamented by strips of blue or red, which are shaped into 
flowers and other fanciful designs, displaying the Oriental passion 
among all orders for embroidery ; and, coarse as are the materials 
of these humble costumes, there is in them much of the graceful 
and picturesque. Every man among them, however poor, seems 
to consider himself unworthy of being a Mussulman without the 
national turban; and although, in many instances, the turban 
assumes ver}' much the appearance of a dirty rag, yet something 
is always twined about the red cap to represent that most digni- 
fied of head-dresses. It is only among the lower orders that the 
former costume remains unchanged. 

Strange and interesting as everything is in Constantinople, the 
bazaars afford, I believe, the greatest novelty and amusement to 
the stranger. Hope still whispered, that in the bazaars all my 
dreams of Ekistem splendour might yet be realised. Fancy still 
pictured them enchanted grottoes in which were hoarded Oriental 
luxuries of untold value. In imagination, their shining walls were 
still decked with strings of orient pearls and sparkling gems ; their 
columns were yet wreathed with rich Cashmere shawls, and hung 
with festoons of rare silks, before whose dazzling magnificence 
the paltry fabrics of Europe would pale, like glowworms before 
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the sun. My heart beating high with expectation, I hastened to 
these celebrated marts of Eastern luxuries. I entered — and all 
the gorgeous illusions of fancy at once faded — ^into a dark, covered 
passage, whose lofty arched roof was supported by stone pillars, 
and along whose narrow sides were ranged the shelves, which 
were crowded with the goods of the petty merchants who occu- 
pied the bazaar. Each partition of shelves is closed at night by 
two large shutters hung on hinges, one of which, during the day, 
is hoisted above, and the other is let down upon a stone parapet 
which runs along both sides of the passage, and forms a low 
counter, upon which is squatted the merchant, and upon which 
the purchasers usually seat themselves whilst bargaining for his 
goods. Most generally, in his shelves, about twelve feet long, 
and his counter, from which he rarely descends, about four feet 
wide, consists the entire shop of the Turkish merchant, possessed, 
as I had imagined, of countless treasures. His stock in trade is 
composed of striped mixtures of cotton and silk from Damascus ; 
of Persian silks, which are but sorry imitations of Cashmere 
shawls ; of numerous importations from Europe of inferior silks, 
muslins, and other articles of ladies' apparel; of handkerchiefs 
and napkins for the table worked in coloured worsted ; of gaudy 
caps for the side of the head, and sashes and bags richly em- 
broidered in gold, which, being tastefully arranged about his 
little shop, give it a gay, showy appearance. Such articles as 
these, stowed away in narrow little cribs ten or twelve feet by 
four, were all I could discover to represent those luxurious splen- 
dours of the bazaars of which modem tourists so enthusiastically 
rant. The bazaars are only lighted by windows in the side of the 
lofty roof, which, although they afford a slanting, indistinct light, 
very favourable to the good appearance of rather ordinary goods, 
do not dispel the general gloom of the large passages ; these pas- 
sages, some eight or ten feet wide, being as rudely paved as the 
streets, and having in their centre a gutter, down which, of a 
rainy day, roars a little torrent of liquid filth. I could but think, 
whilst almost groping my way through a dense crowd over their 
very rough and somewhat dirty floor, how vastly inferior in 
elegance, both of goods and accommodation, were the far-famed 
bazaars to Stewart's or Raphael's; yet books have never been 
written in praise of either. But, although the bazaars are so 
lamentably deficient in elegance and comfort, yet they are as AiU 
of novel and curious things as Mr. Oldbuck'a antiquarian collec- 
tion ; and in wandering amidst the thousand and one rare sights 
of their almost endless passages, that branched off in every du^c- 
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tion, like the icctricate avenues of some grand oaarern, I .haye 
naanaged -to spend most delightfully some four or five days. 

Travellers usually of ^ardent dispositkme, and full of imagina^ 
tion, commeaoe an Oriental tour with their fancies excited^ in 
spite of themselves, by that £Bibled magnificence with which tbe 
Arabian Nights have delighted their boyhood,; and. when th^ 
reach the capital of the Ea^tem world, they are averse to bein^ 
awakened from those deUcious dreams in which they have ii^ 
dulged during the brightest portions of their lives; they are 
reluctant to break the magic charm which tradition and poetry 
Jiave united to throw around the East ; and they dream on with 
.their eyes open, eshibiting in their descriptions the poetical ea- 
thusiasm which would have been more appropriate when the 
Turks were the dreaded rivols, not the miserable imitators, of the 
the Europeans. They come to Constantinople with their minds 
crowded with those impressions of Oriental splendour which were 
originally formed many centuries ago, and have been continued 
&om traveller to travdler since the time of the crusades, when 
Eorope was just emergii^ from barbarism, and borrowed allishe 
knew of luxury and refinement from the East. Then the hoarded 
wealth of conquered countries was made to contribute to the 
magnificence of the conquerors ; and 't is not suiprising that the 
crusaders, iunaccustomed to such displays, should have been 
struck by the luxurious profusion of Eastern monarchs : it be- 
came the £Eivounte theme of enthusiastic pilgrims and wandering 
minstrels. The romance of those ohivakous days exaggerated 
«even their wonderful accounts ; genius and poetry immortalised 
them ; and these romantic stories have been handed down from 
age to age, until they have become a poetic superstition, against 
which it is almost sacrilege even now to rebel. Our enthusiastic 
Jbourists too often forget that since that period Europe has been 
advancing with astonishing rapidity in civilisation and refinementj 
whilst the East has gradually declined: they do not remember 
that the former sources of Oriental magnificence have been ex- 
hausted, that there are no new countries to pillage, and that the 
extortion of rulers has loxig since impoverished the old ; but they 
Btill persist in viewing everything in the East by the magic liglU; 
of Aladdin's lamp. The lengthened shadows cast by this enr 
chanted kntem give them exaggerated notions of all ^they.see, 
and but too frequently dazzle them into believing that the striped 
mixtures of silk and cotton from Dauuuscus very greatly surpase 
.those magnificent fabrics of Lyons, and exquisite stuffs of Pari^, 
that now delight the civilised world. 

I have never witnessed a scene so curious as that presented in 
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tbfe crowded peseag^B of .the bazaars. Mingliiig with the tur<- 
baned and red-capped crowd of the&treetfi, women are also seen 
dinffliog awkwardly along, in their olose-titting jyashmacks and 
Ottering' ferigee^. They are generally attended by a Nubian 
.•female slave, who, although dressed exactly like themselves, is 
-loaded with the silken reaults of their morning's ** shopping ; " 
or else they are followed by a body-guard in the shape of a tall 
ennnch, in whose black, shining, beardless face, as much dignity 
and self-importance is expressed as if the long bludgeon he carries 
in his hand was the wonderful rod of Moses. Noisy venders 
of boiled chestnuts and very gouty- looking roasted ears of green 
com — active pedlars of a kind of blano- mange, of which the 
Turks are very fond, and petty retailers of all sorts of tafiy, each 
with a large waiter on his head, are borne along by the crowd, 
crying their wares as they go ; or else have pitched their waiters 
CMi their portable stands in some retired nook, where they loudly 
xecommend their delicacies to each passer-by. 

Forcing his way through the crowd is seen :the aristocratic 
Turk, on horseback, in his bright scarlet tarbouche, European 
xlothes, and loose braided cloak, which is always fastened at the 
•tfaroat. By his side trots, on foot, his groom in fantastic costume, 
who, resting one iiand upon the hip of the horse, carries in the 
■other a small switch, which 'he occasiondly. applies to his master's 
icfaarger, as he wttms the people in a loud voice to clear the way. 
Behind the grandee, hurries, also on foot, his pipe-bearer, who 
^carries that indispensable article of Turkic luxury in a long cloth 
cover. To see the groom trotting along by -the side of a man on 
horseback appeared sufficiently ridiculous ; but I was altogether 
confounded by the pipe-bearer, whose functions in the street L 
found it somewhat difficult to imagine. Tlie mystery was solved, 
by my discovering afterwards that the late Sultan, in his various 
refcnrms, had resolved to overdirow the expensive custom of every 
anan'a having a magnificent pipe to offer each one of his guests, 
.and, therefore, ordered that each dtstingoished personage, in 
making his morning visits, should carry with him his own pipe. 
The expense incurred is ahnoat incredible, when every important 
personage was bound, by the laws of hoc^taUty and politeness, to 
.have a richly jewelled pipe to offer to each .one of his guests ; 
although he might be giving a large entertainment. The loose 
black cloth cloak with sleeves, of whidi I spoke, is universal 
among the higher classes, and appears to be worn altogether 
from motives of fashion, as I have never seen it thrown aside even 
Coring very warm •da3ra. About the saddle-cloths and bridles 
Bti^ lingers the Turkish love of dii^[^y whidi distinguished other 
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days, the former being most richly embroidered in gold, and the 
latter highly ornamented with silver and brass ; but they are the 
only rehcs among the higher classes of ancient magnificence. 
These high Tnrks seem to be really enjoying a repose that 
borders on insensibility to all outward objects ; for, enveloped in 
their cloaks, and hanging listlessly over the pommels of the 
saddles, without the energy even to urge on their own horses, 
they seem as torpid as some huge boa constrictor coiled amidst 
his blankets. 

Nothing can be more ilngraceful, or more peculiar, than the 
appearance of the Turkish women in the streets. Their dress 
remains unaltered ; for when Mahmoud, amidst his various im- 
provements, suggested the abolition of the yashmack, such a storm 
was raised as deterred even that bold innovator ; and the Sultan, 
who had destroyed the janizaries, and put his whole army and all 
his government oflBicers into hated European breeches, dared not 
interfere with the costume of the women. Picture to yourself a 
loosely folded bundle of merino, too lately gifted with the power 
of locomotion to move with ease or grace, having a piece of white 
muslin folded around its upper end, and a couple of large black 
beads staringly protruding from its midst, and you will have 
exactly my idea of a Turkish woman in the street. We read of 
the veiled women of the East ; and I had imagined them lightly 
enveloped in a flowing veil of exquisite texture, from beneath 
whose almost transparent folds peeped their lovely faces and 
rounded forms ; but no such thing. Few articles of dress are so 
graceful, and none half so coquettish, as a veil when worn with 
taste. But the Turkish yashmack might, to imaginative minds, 
bear the same resemblance to a veil that was once discovered be- 
tween a weasel and a whale. It is a long piece of muslin, one 
end of which, after being doubled, is brought close up under the 
eyes, bound tightly over the whole face, and then pinned on top 
of the head, as if the fair wearer were at the same time afflicted 
with chronic toothache and cold in the head. Another end, also 
doubled by folding under a comer in triangular form, is drawn 
down over the head to the very eyes, and fastened by pins on each 
side. The remaining portions of the muslin are then pulled down 
beside the face and neck, and tucked into their bosoms. The 
entire arrangement fitted closely, and concealing the whole head, 
neck, and face, except the eyes, much more nearly resembled, I 
thought, a white cotton bag, with a sht in it, than my ideas of an 
Oriental veil. 

The ferigee, or outer garment for the street, is a loose, bag-like 
gown of coarse merino or serge, with a long square cape, which 
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hangs down the back almost to the heels of the wearer. It is 
always some solid colour, generally brown, but often blue or red, 
without ornament, except a narrow border of black ribbon running 
along the edges of the cape. As the chief requisite of this femi- 
nine disguise appears to be an entire absence of ever3rthing like 
fit or shape, it hangs loose and inelegant about the person, and, 
being entirely open in front, is lapped over, and as skilfully con- 
fined by one hand of the fair wearer as if it were securely hooked 
or sewed. 

I know of nothing which presents an appearance so untidy, so 
entirely opposed to all my ideas of good taste and beauty, as a 
slipshod woman ; yet the peculiar style of slipper worn by the 
Turkish ladies, out of doors, renders it utterly impossible that 
they should be anything else. They wear, instead of stockings, a 
sort of buskin of bright yellow morocco, which reaches above the 
ankle. With these on, they thrust their tiny feet into a strangely 
constructed sharp-pointed slipper, which is composed merely of a 
thick sole, and a few inches of yellow morocco across the toe. 
There being nothing in the world to confine these slippers at the 
heel, it appears to me an undertaking of considerable difficulty to 
keep them on the feet at all in walking; but this the ladies 
manage by one of those mysterious sleights only to be acquired by 
habit and long practice, although they are unable to prevent their 
slippers flapping up and down in the most awkward manner as 
they shuffle along. There is never the slightest variation of shape 
or colour, either of buskins or slippers ; and this completes the 
very remarkable appearance presented by a Turkish woman in the 
street, in her white, close-fitting yashmack, her shapeless ferigee 
of blue or brown, her yellow buskins, and slipshod shoes. 

The ladies of no part of the world have so few inducements to 
appear in pubHc as those of Constantinople. Not being per- 
mitted to indulge in the pleasing little vanities of person which 
are allowed to the dames of more favoured climes — deprived of 
every opportunity of display in dress — the beautiful and the ugly, 
mistress and servant, appear in the street, arrayed in the same 
unbecoming disguise, to which custom has condemned every class 
of females in Turkey. There is not the slightest difference of 
shape or quality in the street costume of the fairest lady and her 
blackest slave ; and yet, as I before mentioned, the ladies are 
devotedly attached to this unsightly masquerading costume, in 
which a man would not know his own wife. But somebody has 
wickedly suggested, that it is this very freedom from the close 
surveillance to which they are subjected at home, which so efiec- 
toally reconciles them to the sacrifice of their vanity. No man is 
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allowed by Tarkish decorum to fellow* or converse, with a womoiL . 
lA the street r and the jealous Tork is thus forced by the danger 
of addressmg another man's, wiie, to 3deld the most onfetteredr 
liberty to hia owot. The Turkish ladies, cooseqnenti.y, as m^ki 
be supposed, are as fondfy devoted to gadding^ in the street as; 
i£f to the pleasure of seeing, was added the generaUy esteemed 
dearer delight of being seen. One often meets them* in the kaft 
crowded thoroughfigu'es, rambling about in litde troops of five or 
six, gaily laughing and talking, or sees them noisily chafierin^for 
goo£ in the bazaars. 

The bazzars, like the shops, are divided into quarters for th& 
sale ol particular articles, but afford even more curious sceBtts,. 
more interesting peculiarities, that most be seen to be faEbji? 
appreciated. Turbans, sashes, silks, and all the different artickai 
d dry goods are exposed in their di^rent quarters, in the most 
graceful arrangements, presenting at the seone time a »gn and m, 
temptation to tiie purchaser. In the shoe quarter, are seen hwof^ 
on every side gaudy festoons of yellow slippers for the womes 
and red for the men. Among the tailors — ^where still lingers> as 
a mementTO of former splendours, that unrivalled skill in goL^ 
embroidery which once decked the whole empire — you are still 
challenged to purchase jackets and vests of ^e gayest cfAomn- 
and richest embroidery. But this expiring fondness for displajr 
is only cherished among the women when at home, or among tite 
men in their more private relations ; for in the street they appear 
in the European costume^ or dse in the sombreat colours of thear 
own. 

Amon^ the jewellers, who are all Armeniaanh. the great de&-> 
ciency of the bazaars in beauty and elegsmce is especially perw 
ceptible. In single glass boxes, about two feet square, ranged in 
front of tiieir shops, which are mndi navrower, although dewier 
than the others, are displayed a few holders of silver filagree-w:a^ 
for the tiny coiRee-cups ; some quaintly shBffptd Bihrer lodkets, witii 
chains of the same metal, for sacred relies; with a &w little toilet 
mirrors with silver frames, and perhaps a tobacco piece or two Ibf 
a naryotl^. In another box of wood aboni the sasae size, whidi 
they keep in the background, is contained a more choice cc^iecw ■ 
tioB of the same artides, with perhaps a £ew handsoaie ringai* 
These two little boze* contain the whole stodc ia trade. No loo^ 
shelves, heavy with precious metaI»-Hio large ^ass caaesy gHttcvt*- 
iag wdtii the rarest gems — adorn the jewellers' diopshere, as tlM[f • 
do with US ; bnt each petty establishment has in its sear a glowiB§^ 
furnace^ before- which the owner is busily engiBf;ed in the tkom 
process o£ manv&ctanng^ This furnace seared^ leaates hi» 
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to tarn around in hia narrow den,, and its aahes cover the floors, 
and its smoke blackens the walls througliout the gloomy precincts 
of the jew^ers. 

One of the most remarkable things obsenraMe in the bazattra.^ 
is the striking contrast in the appearance and manners of the 
TiurkSr and the Greeks and Armenians. The Greeks and Arme- 
nians, supple and vigilant, hail each passing lady or stranger with 
smiling invitations to examine their wares; but the proud old 
Turk Mts in meditative repose, from which he is only aroused by 
some inquiry of a purchaser ; and, although extremely courteouft 
and obliging in answering all questions and showing his goods* 
he doeft both in a slow, meaamred way, as if prompted by native 
civility rather than the restless spirit of gain. I have nev^ seen 
a more imposing figure than that of a fat grey-bearded old Turk 
in his own dress. In him corpulence becomes an ornament, and 
the elegant flowing garments of his national costmne never appear 
so impressive as when clothing an old fellow of about three 
hundred weight. To see him seated in his long loose robe»,with 
his legs folded under him in Turkic fashion, with lus massive 
turban resting upoa hia large shaggy brows, his snowy beard 
flowing over his broad chest, and his immense paunch, bound 
round with a scarlet silk scarf some two feet wide, resting upoA 
and almost concealing his knees, he looks, like a solid living 
pyramid of dignity. 

Since the East has been known to Europeans, the Turkish 
cemeteries have justly exdited the admiration of all who behold 
them ; there is something in the gloom ol their dark cypress 
groves most impressive and sublime. No man can fail, in 
wandering through these melancholy shades, to feel something of 
that awe always experienced in the presence of death. Their 
gloom, their grandeur, and deep silence,, are the proper attributes 
of the great destroyer, whose victims sleep beneath their mourn- 
ful i^adows; and the hideous destructive owls, and innocant 
doves, who strangely enough share their dense coverts^ seem tbe 
living emldems of those two worlds which are to coBie after death. 

Oa account of a tracMtion, still preserved among the Tidks, 
which fbretelfr the loss of all their European coiiqtteBt8> the more 
superstitious among them porefer a final reafting-i^oe upon the 
opposite shores of the contine&t* from which their ancestws 
originally eafme, that their tombs may not he desecrated nor their 
ashes disturbed hf vict4irious invaders. Thie af>]^ehension of 
&iture evil has rendered the burial-grcMUkds near the village of 
Scutari, sitnatcd on the Anatic shone, the ouMi extensive of 
Constantinople. 

o 2 
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In crossing the Bosphorus to visit Scutari, I had an oppor- 
tunity of more closely observing the cdiques, whose light appear- 
ance and gaily attired boatmen I have before mentioned. These 
slight shells of boats, sharp at both ends, have no seats for 
passengers, who must squat themselves upon a carpet, which is 
spread in the bottom at the stern. They sometimes have one, 
but generally two, oarsmen, each of whom manages with consum- 
mate skill a pair of small oars, with which they shoot their boats 
with lightning speed across the waters ; but the oars themselves 
are clumsily constructed and badly arranged. That portion of 
the oar between the handle and the part which forms the fulcrum 
of the lever, is very large, but slightly tapering, like an immense 
ten- pin ; and, instead of having an oar-lock, the oar is tied to a 
single pin with strips of raw hide ; but the general effect of these 
caiques, with the loose flowing costume of the boatmen, and their 
own grace in sitting upon the water^ or skimming along its sur- 
face, is graceful in the extreme. 

The Turkish cemeteries consist of immense unenclosed groves 
of evergreen cypress, beneath which the upright tombstones, 
shaped very much hke those we place at the head and foot of 
graves with us, are thickly scattered, without any attempt at order 
or arrangement in rows. The head* stone of a man, upon which 
are recorded the name, birth, and death of the deceased, with 
some appropriate verse from the Koran, is surmounted by a turban, 
which is always of the fashion that prevailed during his life, but 
does not indicate the profession of the individual further than his 
having been in a military or civil capacity. The head- stone of a 
woman is destitute of the turban, but has instead a carved and 
gilded bouquet of flowers, emblematic at once of their sweetness 
and their h^lty. The letters of the name and inscription are 
usually gilded upon a coloured ground, of either red or blue, which 
present a gay and gaudy appearance, little in accordance with the 
prevailing gloom. Most of the tombs are of dark grey stone, and 
look old and neglected ; but occasionally a new one of white marble 
is seen glancing amidst its moss-covered and dilapidated fellows, 
like the pale ghost of the departed. The tombstones being but 
slightly buried in the ground, many of them have already fallen, 
and others are threateningly leaning, presenting evidences of 
neglect, which I had not expected in a Turkish burying-ground. 
And the poetical effect of that beautiful little superstition, which 
cuts into the slabs sometimes laid upon the graves a small cavity 
for water, which is to attract birds among the tombs, to hold 
silent communion with the spirits of dead friends, is almost 
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universally destroyed, by the little basins being filled with earth 
and rabbish instead of the limpid element. 

In loitering among the tombs, I observed many massive stone 
turbans of peculiar fashion, which had been stricken off like so 
many human heads, and left lying among the rubbish on the 
ground. In answer to my inquiry as to this peculiar mutilatioa 
of tombs, in a land where everything connected with the grave is 
esteemed so sacred, I was told that these were the graves of the 
Janizaries, whose dead members the revengeful fury of Mahmoud 
thus pursued, even after death had left him nothing to attack but 
their tombs. This once formidable body of soldiers was originally 
composed of the finest of the Christian slaves, who had been 
educated in the Mohammedan faith, and was established as a body- 
guard by Amurath II., who began his reign in 1422. Under 
Amurath and his son, Mohammed II., the greatest warrior of the 
Ottoman sultans, these new troops, who had been solemnly con- 
secrated by religious ceremonies, carried victory and terror where- 
ever they went ; but, gradually yielding to the allurements of a 
voluptuous court, they lost their warlike character ; they forgot 
glory in the lap of luxury, and vainly attempted to conceal the 
loss of former prowess under the pomp and magnificence of their 
equipments. But, although they ceased to be formidable to-^ 
foreign enemies, although in every battle they shamed, by das- 
tardly flight, the former reputation of their body, yet their insolence ^ 
only grew at home. Like the Pretorian bands of Rome, th^ 
assumed to themselves the chief power in the direction of the" 
affairs of the empire, and became the rebellious tyrants of the" 
sultans, whose power and person they were originally formed to 
protect. They pulled down and put up sultans at will, and death 
was the price paid for his rashness by the sultan who dared to 
resist their supremacy. The late Sultan Mahmoud, warned by 
the bloody fate of his cousin Selim and his brother Mustapha, 
both of whom had fallen in revolutions excited by the turbulent 
Janizaries, conceived, in addition to the hatred felt by all the 
sultans, a deep-rooted determination to destroy them. Fearing 
at first to measure his strength with that formidable body, before 
whose power so many of his predecessors had fallen, he vainly 
attempted, by promises and rewards, to induce them to disband: 
but all efforts of this kind failing, and believing himself sufficiently 
strong in his new troops, disciplined according to European tactics, 
who hated the wild Janizaries almost as cordially as himself, he 
finally, in the year 1826, sent them a peremptory order to sur- 
render their arms. This being of course contemptuously refused, 
orders were immediately issued for an attack upon them ; and 
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their irregular 'bands being unable to stand tigainst the Irained 
troops and the artillery of the Sultan, a bloody extermination oi 
the^hole order ensued; ^ut 1?he exasperated Stfltan, not satisfied 
-with this massaere, -commainded tbe turbans <which adorned l^e 
tombs of 4ead Janizaries to be stricken off, asa^tignmthat i^cmld 
Test upon the inemory of tbe whole -order. 

In tbe tjypress groves of Constantinople I bad expected to 
recognise -did ac^ucuntanees, w4iich I had made m hunting throu^ 
the swamps of Arkansas ; but these trees, bearing the same name, 
tape altogether different. The cypress of the East, instead of being 
dofty 'dfnd wide-^spreading like our own, is in shi^ almost exacdy 
that of the tapering Lfwribardy poplar, and its -leaves so nearly 
Tesemble the adwr-vitw, that, if sprigs <jf each were placed side 
by fiide, it would be exceedingly diffioillt to distinguish one from 
^e other. The cypress being an evergreen, it is considered the 
most appropriate omasnent of the cemetery, as an emblem of the 
eternal life Which is proEoised in another world by the Moham- 
tnedan religion. The Turks have made it sacred to their faith ; 
and the cypress is not permitted to fihade any other than a Moslem's 
frave. 

I was surprised to discover abandoned women lurking asnong 
the tombs, but was informed that the cemeteries were their onM' 
jitiry resorts, and almost then* dwelling-^aoes. It was shocking 
to think, how mournfully the desolation of these silent abodes of 
'death resemUed that of their own lost condition. Exiles from 
home — outcasts from society, with every tie unlinked that bound 
them to eartii^-all their hopes like those of the mouldering occ»- 
paitts of t^ graves beneath — they must look to another world. 
Heav^i might, perhaps, pardon those guilty unfortunates, wfaD 
are denied cdi hope of forgiveness from man. 

Once more embarking, -we shot rapidly across the dark bloe 
Bosphorus, and, landing in Constantinople, were instantly snr- 
rounded by a bevy of nmsy Turks, who, for the accommodatioii 
of strangers have, near the different quays, horses ready equipped 
in European style for inre. While the ffalet-de^pktce'wab selec^Bg 
a couple for us, I was busily gazing at several venerable indivi- 
dnais, who* with their legs folded under them on the gronnd» 
along the wall of the open space, seemed intently engaged ki 
writing according to the <Uctation of the different persons wiw 
squatted near them^ Here a pair of black eyes eageHy gazed 
at the oki man from b^ieath the folds of ^yaskmadc, and there u 
man appeared equally interested, but in his eyes twinkled tlK 
thirst for gain, lliese ancient individuals in the big turbans aad 
htardB werepntfessumal letter writers and petty lawyers, who drew 



t^ oontcftcts wbA wvdkt •ftgMMients, &c., for ^e lower ckases who 
"were xmsble to write. I thongbt what a ronaRtic tale of love 
that droopmg jg>irl migitt eren thea be uaif^^ing to that odld old 
man— ^hat ardent eKpresaioBS of ^votion ahe nught be pooripg 
ita& lor tra!B8cn%)ti(Ni to aome maeafiible swain ; whilst her male 
neighbour might be ^qoally absorbed in an agreement as to the 
fffiee of muttons lor ttie afiproedliiing festival of Bs^ram. The 
utter ignoraBce of Ife IHirldsh ladies as to the use of the pea^ 
tenders these public *^ writers " very impertaot and highly con- 
^dential functionaries, in preparing their billets-doux, which, 
by the by, are always carefully enveloped in a peifamed rag of 
soctttcm or mndin, and wrapped round with about a yard of soft 
fleaUng-wax. fieally, these individoals are flooded with practice 
in the other as wdl as the tender branch of their profes»on. 
Tkuax " offices " are small and very airy, ^consisting of a board, a 
OMtt, and a iktie box for paper ; and here, against the wiarm sanny 
vvall, they sk all day writing documents for ^e men, or oompoang 
love-letters ^fbr the women. Horses, men, and dogs sweep by 
them, combining their tslatter and noise ; and 3^t they handle their 
fieeds, not pens, with the same deliberation, and proceed with as 
jnnch dignity, as if they wrote in the most secluded ^ot. 

Jtfoantmg the horses, we oommenoed sliding, slipping, cmd 
49tambling through the r<ough streets, which, next to walkiag 
through them, is the most^disagreeable process I ever experienced. 
The horses beija^ shod with round plates of iron, which cover the 
•vh^e bottom of the foot, without any damps at the heel to hold 
by, the myst^y is to me that they get along at all. In the course 
of time^ w*e issued fkiom the gate c^ the massive wall, passed the 
Beeond wall, and then n parapet across a bridge, which had once 
been a drawbridge. I was astonished at the extent of the walls. 
<3nuid, lofty, and impressive, they seemed strong even in fAieir 
ruins. Far as the eye could reach, stretched the vast burying- 
groonds of anciont dste. Their turbaned tombstones leaned in 
heavy masses againat each other, or were thickly scattered over 
the ground ; scarcely a«y maisitaiDed their upright position, but 
3^ou saw them m every angle of dedenston, from the perpendicular 
to their lowly prostration. The ancient cypresses looked blackei^ 
•flOMi the generfld gloom was deeper, than in the cemeteries, where 
Ihe necessary care devoted to recent MBterments was contrasted 
«with die prevatliiig desolation and Aeglect. I have never visited 
« spot «o ksBely* so dismal* and yet so near the b«sy hum of a 
jgtiaOi dty. On one hand, those frowmng waHs, now cnimblirig 
to decay — Ihoi^ maserve towers, now cracked and dismantled* 
had. ibraved the terrors of twenty^oor sieges— ^ere still 
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battling bravely in their unequal contest against time, and» though 
almost tottering, still scorned to yield ; and on the other, those 
gloomy groves of cjrpress, that, since Constantinople became a 
Turkish city, have been the final resting-place after death of its 
citizens, made you feel sad, in witnessing their entire neglect, to 
think how soon the regard of the living ceases for the dead. 

In viewing the ancient fortifications of Constantinople, my sur- 
prise was not that their strength had so often resisted besieging 
armies, but that it should have yielded at last to the Turks, in the 
memorable siege of 1453, without the use of cannon. A wide, deep 
foss^, once filled with water, but now peaceably cultivated in onion- 
beds and pea-patches, extends the whole length of the walls on this 
side. Upon the opposite bank of the foss6 is a low parapet- wall ; 
and after an intervening space of some sixty feet the second wall, 
battlemented and strengthened by massive round towers, which 
occur every one hundred yards, rears itself. Then there is another 
space about the width of the first, but elevated above it like a 
falling terrace, that divides the second from the third and loftiest 
wall, which is of immense height and thickness, and is strength- 
ened by strong square towers every fifty yards along it. This 
vast work of the Greek Emperor is fast going to decay-— the 
walls are falling down, and huge cracks occur in the towers, that, 
rent in twain, seem threatening every moment to fall. Wild fig- 
trees and stunted shrubs grow on the terraces ; clinging ivory 
clothes these crumbling masses of former strength, as if jealously 
concealing the ravages time had made ; and wild creepers grace- 
fully swing from the towers, which were once the boast of " the 
well-defended city." The side of the triangular-shaped city next 
the land, has, I have said, its three walls ; but the other two, next 
the Bosphorus and Golden Horn, are defended by a single lofty 
waU, with high square towers, which is in a state of much better 
preservation. 

At some three miles distance, on the other side of the sweet 
waters of the Golden Horn, is the Jewish buiying-ground, which, 
as you approach it, resembles the ruins of some great city, 
scattered without order or arrangement along the hill-side. Up 
the sides and over the tops of several bleak hills, the flat tombs 
are thickly strewn, with no inclosure to protect them from intru- 
sion, with not a tree to shade them from the sun. The tombs are 
flat, and sometimes surmounted by a small, singularly-shaped 
stone sarcophagus, covered with Hebrew inscriptions, and the 
appearance they present is most singular and most melancholy. 
Herds of goats were feeding amidst the furze, which grew rank 
and luxuriant among the graves ; and, even when I stood amidat 
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the tombs, so entirely were those evidences of a cemetery wanting, 
"which generally appear in trees and inclosures, I could scarcely 
realise that this mass of scattered stone was the sacred dwelling- 
place of the dead. The traces of heartless desecration, too, were 
everywhere visible, the sarcophagi being tumbled from their posi- 
tions and broken. 

As we returned, we passed through the Jews' quarter. Narrow 
as were the streets, filthy and miserable as appeared the residences 
of this persecuted people, yet there was a relief in seeing about 
the houses something like the life and animation of home. The 
prison-Hke lattices were wanting — women looked idly forth, or 
busily worked in small parties at the windows ; and though they 
were disguised by a strange sort of head-dress, yet their presence 
pleasingly dispelled the loneliness and desolation which reigned 
throughout the Turkish portions of the city. This grotesque 
head-dress consists of an enormous cushion, worn on the head 
something like a turban, and is covered with some shawl stuff. 
Over this lofty bundle, as big as several bushels, is thrown a 
white handkerchief, the comers of which are tied under the chin. 
The whole arrangement is very peculiar, and gives a most singu- 
lar expression to the face, and an unnatural largeness to the head. 

Nothing can be more dismal than those portions of Constan- 
tinople which are exclusively devoted to private residences. The 
lower story always consists of a rough, unpainted stone waU, 
which has no windows, and is only broken by the large door, 
loaded with bolts and bars, that increase the prison-house appear- 
ance of the place. The second story, which projects and is sup- 
ported as I have before described, is always of wood, with all its 
windows barred by the sieve-like lattices before mentioned. To 
increase the cheerless appearance of the dirty black stone waU 
below, these upper stories, originally painted some sombre colour, 
are nearly always sadly in want of repainting, and have a dingy, 
neglected look. Nothing is more desolate in appearance than a 
deserted house ; but a man, in moving through the more private 
streets of Constantinople, might suppose, from the general desola- 
tion and gloom, that the plague had recently swept through the city 
leaving whole streets uninhabited. No happy faces look from the 
"Endows, as if watching the return of some loved member of the 
family ; the merry prattle of children is never heard ; the bolts and 
chains of the massive doors seem to forbid hospitality; all is 
silence, and you look in vain for those cheering little evidences of 
a home. Lock and key suspicion, and jealous seclusion, make each 
family mansion a prison, from which is excluded everything like 
social intercourse. 
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The relics of former tiiaofefi which exist ia Caastantifioplie are 
very few, and almost all die aatiquifaes are situated in the anoiest 
Hifi^^odrome, wluch adjoins the Mitsque c^ Achsofet. The red 
^anite obelisk is of a single piece* £lty lieet high, covered witii 
jJmost obliterated hieroglyphics, which prove its very €arly origin 
and its being made in Egypt. Another obelisk, butk of square 
blocks of stone, was originaUy covered with plates <^ brass, richly 
giavea and covered with highly ornamented bas-jrehefs, bat is 
now rapidly going to ruin. The brazen column, composed «f 
three twisted serpents, is also seen near the ob^isks, and waB 
once uaed at Delf^i to support the famous golden tripod taken in 
the caoQ^ of the Persians after a battle. The heads of the 
eerpents are broken and carried aS, and association gives to the 
column the only interest it possesses. The burnt cdbnm* 
blackeaed by the numerous fires that have occured near it, was 
<Mice surmounted by the statue of Constantine, but is now only 
interesting as a relic of the Greek Empire. 

I shall only mention the lofty towers, from which watchers are 
k^t day and night for fire, before <closing tbas very long letter. 
One, Inallt by the Genoese, is in the suburbs, and the other by 
the Turks, is the most aacieut portion of Stamboul. The iastaal; 
smoke is perceived from l^ese look*^uts, the watchman gives the 
alarm by crying " yangervar"— -there is a fire — ^which is instantly 
taken ixp by others stationed outside, and communicated from one 
police station to another^ until the alarm is spread through tlie 
city. There is something wildly alarming in these cries in the 
dead of the night, which is increased in effect by the melandioly 
ringing of the sticks which are struck upon the pavement as tl^ 
guardians of the ncight rush through the streets. 
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FoK Be^KTal days previoiis to tke grand feast of Bairam, iht 
rtpoets of Constantinople were crowded with sheep^ many thoa- 
■aafds «f wiiidi were to be sacrificed on tbe -first day of this great 
MoiiammedaB festival. The shepherds who attended them were 
88 wfld and uncakivated in their appearance «s the hills and 
mooAtains amidst which they fed dieir ^ocks. In their gay font 
mnch soiled torbun — their savage ^expression and unshorn beards 
— 4^ir tattered finery — the blankets thrown careiesdy but grace- 
fiiliy a^at the shoulders — with their broad belts and red scarfs 
loaded with long-barneUed, akao^ «traight-ha;ndied pistols, and 
erookxd daggers— they presented as fine, picturesque specimens 
ctf Turkieh cut>tlu<oats as I had seen. The sheep are of that kind 
pecaliar to the Bast, whose rear is protected by an enormous mass 
of fat, that hangs down behind and projects on each side of their 
ii^; from this oily shield hangs an ordinary tail, which justly 
estitles the Oriental muttons to the -epithet of doubie-tailed. 

PioQS MuBsuksans were seen searching amidst the flocks for a 
fonng fat ram, or dse were foUowed by a porter bearing on his 
back llie intended sacrifice. Business was almost forgotten, and 
everything betokened active preparation for the approaching 
religious oelebralxon. Each man must provide himself, according 
to the law of their Prophet, with a becoming sacrifice, which is 
offisred in his own house ; and the rich slay a sufficient number of 
i^&eep to give alms -of meat to the poor. Three days of continued 
feasting and rejoicing succeed the previous soonth's fasting — ser* 
vants reeeive presents from their masters — find the wom^i form 
convivial parties lor Motrmti^ and carousing, amidst the tombs, 
with the spirite of -departed friends and relations — the Sultan goes 
in irtate to the mosque, and everything combines to render the 
feast of Bairam great in the eyes of the Moslems. There are two 
gieat MohanoMdan feasts which occur during the year, and are 
always solemnly observed ; npon these occasions the Sultan goes 
to tke mosqpe, attended by all his chief officers in Ml uniform, 
aod ofliers a sacrifice. 

On the eve of the gxmndiBast of Bairam, the rigging of the 
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numerous men-of-war in the harbour fluttered with countless 
signals, arrayed in gay confusion of colours ; and, as night closed 
in, lamps usurped their places, twinkled among the ropes, and 
were seen brightly beaming from the mast-heads — the mosques 
and the dark groves of the seraglio were brightly illuminated— 
the projecting galleries of the minarets were thickly surrounded 
with lamps that, through the unusually black night, seemed like 
wreaths of glowing fire suspended in mid- air. It is difficult 
to conceive the beautiful effect of these illuminated minarets, 
hundreds of which loftily reared their dazzling crowns through 
the darkness. As the night wore on, a bright flash was seen 
for an instant in the distance, and soon the low, heavy roll of a 
gun came booming upon the ear — then flash followed flash, and 
gun followed gun, till the whole line of ships was lit up by a blaze, 
and the surrounding hills re-echoed the thunders of a general 
salute. All was once more silence and darkness ; when again 
the flash of a solitary gun broke for an instant through the thick 
gloom, and its loud, swelHng report soon followed. Every ten 
minutes afterwards did we see the flash and hear the roar of some 
heavy gun. I was delighted with watching for the trembling flash 
that announced the thunders, which continued to startle the deep 
stillness of the night ; and it was late before I tore myself from 
this mimic lightning of a storm. 

Long before daybreak, I was startled from my restless dreams 
of the approaching ceremonies by the solemn roar of another 
general salute, llie long, low roll of drums and the busy hum 
of preparation were heard in the now darkened groves of the 
seragHo. Our party were soon up and dressed. As the Sultan 
was expected to cut the throat of an innocent mutton in the 
mosque, just as the sun was seen rising above the distant top of 
Mount Ol3rmpus, it was all- important that we should obtain a 
position in some shop in time to see him pass. The streets were 
already alive with people, and swollen streams of spectators were 
all flowing in the same direction^ and all was hurry, new costumes, 
and confusion. When we reached the principal gate of the 
seraglio, we found the guards already stationed, and the streets 
along which the Sultan was to pass to the mosque, a distance of 
more than half a mile, were thickly lined with soldiers in bright 
new uniforms. Red and light blue jackets distinguished the 
cavalry and artillery from the dark blue of the infantry. Every 
public square, every open space, every elevated position, and avail- 
able entrance, was crowded by men or occupied by troops of 
women, who, even on an occasion like this, wandered about un- 
attended, and kept aloof from the other sex. We took our seats, 
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for some trifling remuneration, in the open shop of a tobacconist, 
and anxiously awaited the approach of the procession. We found 
that the Sultan, in his arrogance of power, scorned to be regulated 
even by the sun, and we waited some two hours with much im- 
patience and empty stomachs before his highness made his 
appearance. 

First came the Sultan's led horses. Each prancing stallion was 
almost entirely covered by a gorgeous saddle-cloth, stiff with 
exquisite gold embroidery, and adorned with large bouquets of 
flowers in pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds of unsurpassed 
richness. The head-piece of the bridle was studded with large 
gems, and ornamented with a nodding plume of different-coloured 
ostrich-feathers, having a jewelled clasp. These plumes drooped 
most gracefully about the heads of the fiery horses, who reared 
and plunged as they were restrained by the richly liveried grooms. 
The martingales and the cruppers were all sparkling with jewels. 
The splendour and beauty of this portion of the procession I can 
never forget ; it was magnificent beyond all expression. Those 
rich clusters of glowing flowers, whose leaves were delicately 
formed of the rarest gems, reminded me of the enchanted cavern 
of Aladdin, in which fruits of gold and flowers of precious stones 
ravished the delighted senses at every turn. 

Next came the generals of the army and their chief officers, 
riding two abreast on gallant chargers. The breasts, the skirts of 
their blue frock-coats, their collars, and the seams on the back, 
were all richly embroidered with straight wreaths of golden 
leaves ; a broad stripe of gold lace ran down each side of their 
light buff pants, and gilded spurs armed the heels of their patent 
leather shoes. Their saddle-cloths were surrounded by a deep 
border of the heaviest gold lace, having in each comer a symbol 
of the rank of the owner, surrounded by flowers, also embroidered 
in gold ; and their shining patent leather bridles were profusely 
ornamented with gilt or silver rosettes. Each wore the ordinary 
red cap with the brass plate, to give it the military distinction, 
and had a plain sabre girded about his waist. These were followed 
by long lines of colonels and majors, the only difference between 
whose uniforms and equipments and those of the generals, was 
the greater magnificence in the saddle-cloths of the former. 

Then came the Pachas on their spirited Arab studs, who champed 
the bit, as if impatient of the slow movement to which they were 
subjected. Their nostrils were distended, their ears moved rest- 
lessly to and fro, and fire flashed from their large fiill eyes, as 
hey curvetted along the alley of bristling bayonets. I was de- 
ighted with their beauty and their animation. Each proud Pacha's 
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breaot gttttercd witi): orders, tibe hilt of Us- whte spaxlfhtd with 
(fiamonds^ and has saddle-ciioth surpassed; all ior magnificeneer 
exeept tlae Sakan's. Next ta them were the diffierest ministeni 
of state in tiie same uinform^ bat each one riding alone, and 
followed by a numerous train of attendants on foot, guazd», groonw, 
servants, and pipe-bearers, who followed pell-mell at his hcnrse-'s 
he^s. The G^sokd Vizier,, atteoeded by an increased nuaober of 
hasgers-oo,, brought up- the rear of die minktess. He m a kecaw 
cnnning4ookiixg old man, with idioirt, sli^itif grizzlied beard, and 
very black eyes, that restlessly tnmfrom side- to side as if seeking 
for some one in the crowd. Next fcdk>wed four other led horsfli 
that were especial £eurouriteGr of the Sultan, bein^ permittedL nearer 
his person than the Grand Vizier himself, and: being-, if posaihlB^ 
more sumptuocBdy decorated than those tiiat kad gone bcfbfe. 
After these came the servants of the roy al household, widking on. 
foot in single file on each side of tiie street«. 

In this portion, of this showy procession, mavdied the body^ 
guard of the Sultan, forming^ a hotibw square. The breast» of 
their long scarkt froek-Goats were a bkze of gold lace, and their 
high square caps of the same cdflnr were surmounted by lof^ 
{tones of hird-of-paradise feathers, some three or foar feet hjgh». 
and shaped like the upper portion of a helmet. Hach man waft 
armed with a large double-bfaded axe of silver, and in the centre 
c^ these glittering but useless weapons^ rode the SuHbaa. himselC 
half concealed by the towering plumes of his guardsb He is & 
man apparently about thirty, sJthough he b mnch younger, with 
a mdancholy, but most pleasing expression of countenance. Hia 
dark eye glanced listlessly around* as if he was weary of tiifi 
unmeaning pomp by whidt he waft surrounded ; and thore was a 
look of deep sadcuess and satiety abcruik ibe man« wluch was 
siuprinng in one so young, wiao was surrounded by ao manji 
sources of sensual ei^oymrait. His short besod and mouatache 
are of the richest anborn, almost black ;. his noae is straighi and 
well shaped, but his handsomely formed oval face is sH^btitly pock- 
marked. His person is tk^td and degant, and he si^ b» horse 
with infinite grace ; but there was somethmg half-soomfid in hta 
bearing, that seemed to say be deiE^iised all this gUfttenng- parade* 
The nM^ horse whidi he rode in rctumiiig^ from the flsosqne 
■Mived as if eoaacioiis of hearing tiie chief of this apkodid band, 
in a short iqfKringy trot^ aa if he sccuned to tread the earth. a«d 
only watted the relaxed, reki to fly. FWkea of snowy fiaaat 
^potted hia richly jewcUed hreaat,. and his eyes g^ced idA 
ahnoet hnmaa fire and inh^gcnce. His sweMiag TMa^ his 
ttlkea Qoat^ hia beantifioUy tapenag head and deader liaim 
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rca ii iio d f all: ray rosMntic ideas of the beauty of the Arab stud. 
Be was a rich sorrel, and as he stepped proudly hy, I thou^^ht I 
had nerer seen anything in nature half so graeefol and beavtifal. 
The hcnrse whieh he rode to the mosque I did not Mke so much ; 
iBcteed the Sultan's horses generally, althon^ larger, were, I 
liioi^bt, much less exqaisitefy formed than the little beauties of 
the Riehae. 

The Sultan wore a short black coat which ¥ras confined by a 
jewelled clasp at the throat, but fell with unstudied ^egance from 
his sktnilders, leavmg exposed the breast, the cxiffs, and the collar 
of hi& coat, which were cohered with diioaonds. He too wore 
the red eap, with a angle straight plume of the bird of paradise 
confined by a large diamond. Although the colour of his coat 
was <lark, and cmly ornamented by the jewels, yet, t^arkliag 
daszlingly in the sunbeams, they gave his, in other respects- 
SHnpIe, costume the appearance of the most tasteful ridimess. 

After the Saltan, rK^g alone, followed the chief biack emiucb,. 
who was dressed id the uniform worn by the other high offic»ar 
of state, with his diamond- hihed sabre, aad wa» followed by a 
numerous tram of attendants. The rank and consideration en^ 
j<^ed by this l^adc functionary of doofbtfid gender,, is next to that 
of the Grand Vizier ; he precedes all the ministers on state occa- 
sions, and is entitled in processioas ta the place nearest the person 
of the Saltan. No hideoas genii, or disgastiaig efeeet, that erer 
poet imagined or Arab described, eosdd> compare m exaggerated 
ugliness with this saMe chief of the royal hmm. Every featnve 
was a deformity. The degrading state to which he had been 
reduced, appears to dcvelDp all tiie more disgusting peculsahtiea 
of the African features. His fsce was flatter, his nose broader, 
and his lips mudi thicker thaai I had supposed they eonld be. It 
seems to me, thai; the constant presence dF so frightful a caricature 
upon ike haman face wouM produce chronic nightmare, and other 
serioas disturbances, among the fair imooates of the harem. But 
he seenur aMNre fbrtunite in the disdiarge of his delicate duties, 
and enjoys the confidence of hia master ta a degree tint woald 
make him a most dangerous enemy e^en to the Grand Vizier. 
His friendship and influence are, therefore, most eageriy sought 
1^ the highest ofieers of the state;* 

After ^3m powevfcd personage rode other ennuehs high in o^ice, 
aide by side with tHae Tarkish fanctioBBries, -nka appear to feel no 
foolish distinction of cdnur. - Then fioUow the mnltitade of 
Government officers^ whose names and duties are nxtknown to 
other eoan tue s, bat who aU eoforytiM h^ privileges of atteBi(£ng 
i3b€ Sakan^ and of pfflaging Ite Sakan'a snijects*. This showy 
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procession closed^ as it commenced, with a long line of military 
officers in doable file. The same profusion of gold lace, the same 
red caps and bu£F pants, were worn by all ranks, civil and military ; 
the only observable distinction being, as I before remarked, the 
increased magnificence of the saddle-cloths and the jewelled 
sabres of the Pachas and ministers. This great similarity in 
uniform diminished very decidedly the pleasure of the spectacle, 
which would have acquired additional interest from a greater 
variety in costumes. 

Profound silence reigned among the crowd as the Sultan 
passed along ; no cheering, no manifestation of enthusiasm 
greeted him on his pious mission to the mosque : all was gaping 
wonder at the Sultan's horses and his own diamonds; but the 
grand personage himself seemed uncared for or forgotten. A 
faint shout was raised by the soldiery, at a signal from the 
drums ; but neither master nor men seemed moved by this hired 
counterfeit of attachment, " this mouth honour," that " the poor 
heart would fain deny, but dare not." Several bands were sta- 
tioned at intervals along the streets, but they allowed the proces- 
sion to move by them in melancholy silence, except when the 
rolling of the drums gave the signal for the cheers of the soldiers. 

The striking contrast presented in the colour of some of the 
Sultan's chief officers, reminds me of what I have often thought 
since I reached Constantinople — the complexions of the Turks. 
I know not why, but I had always expected to see these piratical 
gentlemen, whose cruelties towards Christians had inspired my 
boyhood with such indignant hatred, somewhat more like Satan 
in colour. I had always imagined that the Turks were very dark; 
but, on the contrary, they are very fair : and I could but think, 
as I saw couple after couple of these fair fat faces file slowly by 
me, how little their dull, heavy countenances indicated of tha^ 
active ferocity which has always distinguished their nation. 
Nearly all had Roman noses; aJl appeared sleepily indifierent 
as to what was being done around them; and almost all of 
them seemed to me candidates for apoplexy, whose final success 
appeared ensured by their very short necks and pursy persons. 
I have rarely seen so many men, occupying distinguished posi- 
tions, in whose appearance there was so little to admire. The 
minister of war is the only handsome man among them, and the 
only one who seemed to feel any of that excitement that gold 
lace and a fine horse will produce in any mind less philosophical 
than the Turk's. 

The Turks are a nation of bathers : religion, fashion, and luxury 
unite in rendering the bath universal. Mohammed has declared 
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cleanliness to be one of the pillars of religion, and promised 
heavenly rewards to such as establish fountains for the public 
accommodation. Every sultan and rich pacha who dies, orders 
in his will the erection of one of those useful monuments^ which 
is to secure for his name lasting gratitude in this world, and for 
his soul endless joys in the world to come. There is scarcely a 
square which is not adorned with a fountain; every mosque is 
surrounded by conveniences for performing the frequent ablutions 
enjoined by their religion. There are one hundred and thirty 
public baths scattered through the city; and the aqueducts for 
supplying Constantinople with water, which have been erected 
under the Turks, rival in number and magnificence those of the 
best days of the Greek empire. Water of the purest quality is 
thus conducted, at an enormous expense, from the village of Bel- 
grade, a distance of twenty miles, to all portions of the city. 

The Turks find the numerous public baths very convenient for 
making their prescribed ablutions ; and, as their indolent tastes 
discover something peculiarly grateful in the languor and repose 
which succeed a Turkish bath, in taking one they combine reli- 
gious duty with the most luxurious pleasure. The baths being 
under the immediate direction of Government, the days and the 
hours when they shall be opened exclusively for the men or 
women are prescribed by law. The Frank — a term applied by 
the Turks to Europeans generally, without distinction of nation — 
finds ready admission into them all, except when they are tem- 
porarily at the disposal of the women. 

The ladies resort to the baths in great numbers ; they are the 
favourite places for social reunions. Here scenes of the greatest 
gaiety often occur, and here the richest dish of gossip is usually 
served up. What a scene for a sculptor ! The Turkish ladies 
seated around the marble basin of the bath, like Dian and her 
nymphs reclining by the side of some purling brook, under the 
shade of a broad-spreading tree; but, unlike the chaste goddess 
and her train, who delight in relating the " hair- breadth 'scapes " 
of their sylvan sports, they, very like the fine ladies of more civi- 
lised lands, are eagerly retailing the peccadilloes of some fair 
neighbour, discussing the price of Cashmere shawls, learnedly 
criticising the curl of the Sultan's moustache, or some other 
weighty matter of equal importance. What modern Actaeon would 
not incur the danger of a branching pair of horns to witness such 
a scene ? But, unfortunately, in this unclassical land of barbarism, 
he would be in much more danger of the very unpoetical " bow- 
string," which, in Tarkish, is the polite term for strangulationi^ 

The Turks have redaoed bathing to a system. Each Turkish 

H 
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bath consists of four apartments, many of which the Frank will 
find, upon entering, large, and quite handsomely fitted up, al- 
though they are somewhat gloomy, on account of the indistinct 
light afforded by the fretted dome in the roof, which is filled with 
small, very thick pieces of glass. On each side of the first and 
largest apartment is a sort of gallery, raised several feet above 
the floor, around which, ranged against the wall, are numerous 
divans for the accommodation of the bathers. In this apartment 
you undress ; in which operation you are assisted by one of the 
numerous attendants, whose entire costume consists in a towel 
pinned about their middle, and a pair of wooden clogs, that ele- 
vate them several inches above the marble floor. Each article of 
your clothes is received, carefully folded, and put in a bag, 
which is placed beside your divan to prevent confusion when you 
have finished your bath. A towel is adjusted about your waist, 
your feet are thrust through the leather straps that confine the 
clogs; and, when thus equipped, you are politely conducted 
through two rooms into the fourth, where it becomes necessary 
to undergo a process of parboiling, which I feel confident nothing 
but a Turk or an apple-dumpling could endure without wincing. 
Each bather seats himself upon a marble divan in the centre of 
the room, from beneath which the heated steam pours in such 
suffocating volumes, that I could but think of the unhappy man 
in the almanack, who was reduced to the desperation of sitting 
on the fire till water boiled in his mouth, in order to cure the 
toothache. With a considerable degree of writhing determina- 
tion, you may stand your rather warm seat until each pore is 
opened into a trickling fountain of exhaustion, and you feel very 
much like ** resolving into silent dew," crying out for fresh air, 
or doing something else very foolish, when the grim servitors 
silently approach, and each one seizes a reeking victim and drags 
him off, as if bent on offering him up as a sacrifice to the damp 
spirits of the place. He is laid with his face downward upon one 
of the divans that surround the walls, and then begins the opera- 
tion of joint-cracking, which is well calculated to make Christian 
flesh crawl at the bare mention of it. Every joint is slowly 
cracked, with a dignity and precision that is as torturing to the 
victim as it appears gratifying to the operator : but resistance is 
altogether useless, the only alternative being to perspire and en- 
dure it. Shoulders, elbows, and fingers are successively cracked, 
when the operator suddenly and sharply applies both hands to a 
man's ribs, in slaps that make him jump and them crack like a 
pistol ; then he leisurely proceeds to the hip, the knees, and the 
toesj and concludes his process with a long sigh of self-gratula- 
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tion. The gasping suflferer is then elevated into a sitting posture, 
and is lathered with soap and water until he wears a coat as white 
and as thick as that of a polar bear ; when he is led, thoroughly 
exhausted, into the next room, not quite so hot. Here, if he be 
sufficiently a duck in his passion for swimming, and has fondness 
for companions in the plural number, he can take a plunge in the 
large marble basin in the middle of the room, in which some half 
dozen Turks, and several jetty Nubians are gaily paddling about ; 
or, if he be not sufficiently gregarious for this, there are several 
«TOall marble basins attached to the sides of the wall, with cocks 
of cold and warm water, by which he can regulate the tempera- 
ture of the water, which he and the attendant dash over himself 
in cups. When his fleece of lather is thus removed, he is again 
seated, his head is enveloped in an ample towel twined into a 
turban, and his whole body is as thickly hung with towels as a 
clothes-line on a washing-day. Thus enveloped in damp linen, 
he is led into the third room, of still less temperature, where he 
is once more made to sit down, whilst something like evaporation 
takes place. The wet towels are then removed one by one, and 
violent rubbing is commenced with hands mailed in coarse hair 
•gloves, at the mere recollection of which a glow pervades the 
whole body. After being thus curried, with an earnestness only 
known among us to blooded horses, he is again covered with a 
supply of dry towels, and led forth into the first apartment, where 
he tastes, with a relish that is inconceivable to a man who never 
took a Turkish bath, the fresh air. Here he is expected to recline 
on his divan ; coffee and pipes are offered. The Turks, amidst the 
curling clouds that rise above their heads, yield themselves wholly 
up to the voluptuous repose which they so much enjoy after the 
exhaustion of the bath, whilst the stray Frank affectionately 
regards each one of his limbs with a feeling of gratitude that he 
has escaped without a serious fracture, and feels most deeply that 
he has every reason to thank his stars for having passed all the 
mysteries of a Turkish bath, without incurring a more permanent 
inconvenience than that of being half-flayed by the rubbing. 

The Turks sometimes remain several hours indolently reclining 
upon the divans ; and many of them, soon after issuing from the 
bath, and somewhat recovering from the languor, go through 
their prostrations and silent prayers, as if in a mosque instead of 
a public bath. Few things have more forcibly struck me in the 
East than the apparent devotion with which the Moslems perform 
their religious duties in the most public places. I have seen an 
old Turk in the bazaars carefully arrange the carpet upon his 
counter, and, with an abstraction that was Wonderful, proi^trate 
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himself, and go through all the forms of his prayer, as if wholly 
mimindful of the noisy, busy crowd around it. There is some- 
thing very beautiful in this power wholly to withdraw his mind 
from the world, and to concentrate all his thoughts in his devo- 
tions, although he is surrounded by all the bustle and excitement 
of traffic. Such piety in a better cause would be truly com- 
mendable. 

It would be as well, perhaps, here to correct a wrong impres- 
sion I may have made by an allusion to fountains in the early 
portion of my letter. By this term, used in reference to Con- 
stantinople, I did not mean to designate those elegant jets of 
water which adorn the public places of some of the cities both of 
Europe and of America, but merely square stone buildings, with 
projecting pagoda-shaped roofs. Their sides are covered with 
Arabic inscriptions, which are frequently gilded, in praise of 
water, its use, and of the founder of this particular fountain. 
From pipes in the side trickles the pure element, so much es- 
teemed among the Mohammedans. Here the poor relieve their 
thirst and perform many of their ablutions ; and here the public 
water-carriers fill their large leather cases for distribution through 
the bazaars, and other portions of the city where the water is 
not carried by pipes. 

Smoking is another universal custom very greatly enjoyed by 
the sedentary Turks : it is indulged in to excess by all classes. 
The pipe is the consoling companion of the idle hours of the rich, 
and it soothes the cares of the poor. The pipe is always ofiered 
to strangers in great houses, as the greatest compliment that can 
be paid them ; and to the same great soother of the troubled 
mind resorts the labourer, in the earliest moments of respite from 
his work. The Turks smoke in . their shops, but never in the 
bazaars ; and the length of their pipe-stems renders it impossible 
to indulge in this luxury whilst walking in the streets. Coffee- 
houses and barber-shops are the public places for smoking. 

The coffee-houses are large rooms surrounded by divans, which 
are covered with mats, where pipes may be hired and coffee had, 
by paying for them. 'Tis a very curious sight to see some 
dozen old turbaned and bearded Turks, with their feet folded 
under them on the divans, smoking as seriously and as silently as 
if engaged in their prayers. Most of them are impelling the 
thin clouds of white smoke from the ordinary Turkish clay pipe or 
chibouk, with its polished maple stem, some five or six feet long, 
and amber mouthpiece : but a few are earnestly pufi&ng away nt 
the bubbling nargaiUe, whose long morocco tubie is grace^iUy 
curled in serpentine folds in front <^ them. The nargaiUe neariy 
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resembles in shape a water-bottle for the table, and is about half 
filled with water ; it has a richly worked bowl for the tobacco, 
of brass or silver, fitted into its neck by means of a tube that 
descends a little distance into it. Attached to this bowl is a 
long flexible tube, composed of spiral wire, covered with red or 
blue morocco, through which the smoke is drawn. A vacuum 
is first created in the bottle by strong suction at the tube, when 
the smoke descends into the vacuum, and afterwards passes 
along the tube to the lips of the smoker. Many of these lux- 
urious water-pipes are very elegant in their shape, and are very 
beautifully ornamented with flowers in the gayest colours. 
Those used by the rich are expressly made in Europe for the 
Turks, of the richest Bohemian ware. I cannot conceive of any- 
thing more graceful in the shape of a pipe than one of these tall, 
elegantly formed nargailies of fine Bohemian glass, with its richly 
worked silver bowl, usually representing the folded leaves of some 
flower, and its long blue or scarlet morocco tube, the several 
yards of which are generally arranged in the coil of a serpent, 
and the mouthpiece brought to the mouth. Among the wealthy, 
perfumed water is used in these truly Oriental pipes, which 
imparts a delicious odour and coolness to the smoke that would 
tempt the worst smokers ; but, unfortunately, the strong inha- 
lations which are necessary in the use of the nargaiUe are very 
injurious to the lungs. 

The barber-shops are indicated by ghastly ornaments hung out- 
side the door, composed of strands of alternate glass beads and 
extracted teeth. These remarkable ornaments, of somewhat 
cannibal style, are intended not only to intimate that, with their 
own, the barbers of Constantinople unite the profession of the 
demist, but to show the number of teeth they have drawn, and 
the skill with which it has been executed. In Paris, the barbers 
bleed ; in Constantinople, they pull teeth ; in Paris, they shave 
beards ; and in Constantinople they shave heads. There, as in 
all the world, they shave by drawing the razor towards them ; 
but here they push it from them, very much as we use a knife in 
whittling sticks. While we were making these observations at 
the door, several of the functionaries came out, one of whom 
pointed to the strings of teeth, made some very meaning signs by 
running his dirty finger into his mouth, and finally, to render 
himself more certainly understood, drew forth a long rusty pair 
of pullikens, which almost made me shudder to look at them. 
Finding at last that we were none of us afflicted with toothache, 
and were not disposed to try the strength of his ugly instrument 
for him, he observed my somewhat lengthy hair, and made some 
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ex^geiic signs as to the advisability of shaving it. I was com- 
pelled reluctantly to decline also to subject my Samsonian locks- 
to the whittling process I saw going on within, but nevertheless- 
entered the establishment, better to observe its peculiarities. Two- 
sides of the room were furnished as usual with broad divans^ 
upon which were seated a good many persons, most of whom 
were simply enjoying their pipes, as they were also to be hired 
here as well as in the coffee-houses. One old Turk, seated ia 
the favourite fashion, had his lathered head stretched out as if to 
receive the stroke of the executioner, but only the hair was fall- 
ing before the approved chopping of the barber, who leaned over 
him. On the opposite divan were seated several sleek-pated» 
newly-shaven gentlemen, who would, as they enjoyed a quiet 
smioke before assuming once more the weighty folds of their tur-- 
bans, have presented admirable studies for a phrenologist. I have 
rarely seen a more ludicrous contrast than that presented by their 
smooth, sleek heads and heavily-bearded chins. But in many of 
their most ordinary customs the Turks are as much opposed to 
us as in leaving the beard untouched and shaving the head. 

Surely a well-bred Turk ** is the mildest mannered man that 
ever cut a throat." Dignified and courteous by nature, grace sitfr 
lightly upon him. Notwithstanding his horridly cut European 
clothes, candour compels me to confess, in defiance of my pre* 
judices against the whole nation, that I have rarely met with an 
individual better qualified to play the elegant host than one of 
these same metamorphosed Blue Beards. These reflections were 
occasioned by a visit paid to a Turkish encampment of twenty 
thousand soldiers, during which the courtesy and cordiality dis* 
played towards us by the Pacha in command, at once surprised 
and pleased me. The Pacha was a somewhat corpulent individual^ 
of about thirty-five, with piercing black eyes, and peculiarly 
pleasing, animated expression of countenance. His manners, easy 
and gentlemanly, were those of a man of the world, whilst he 
spoke French with a fluency and correctness of accent which; i 
induced me to suppose that he, like some of his countrymen, had 
been educated in Paris. I was surprised when he informed roe 
that he had never been out of the Turkish dominions. 

Pipes and coffee, the necessary accompaniments of everything;. : 
in the shape of a visit among equals in Turkey, were at once in- 
troduced; and, whilst we were indulging in these very much over- 
estimated luxuries of Oriental hospitality, the Pacha was eagerly 
inquiring after the peculiarities of our army, and imparting those 
of his own. I will take this opportunity to observe, that there are 
few greater illusions, even in the East, than the boasted aupe- 
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riority of Turkish coflFee, which, I sappose, originated in the large 
qaantities consumed by all Eastern nations, or in that exaggerated 
estimate of everything Oriental. Perhaps, too, those exquisite 
little cups, with their rich filigree-holders of silver, have much to 
do with the excellence of coffee, which, I am certain, would not 
be tolerated at any table out of Turkey, unless I am much mis- 
taken as to the importance of having it always well ** cleared." 
The Turkish coflFee, as I once before remarked, is, before being 
prepared, pounded into fine dust, which is left floating about in 
the rich beverage when it is served, rendering it what we would 
call decidedly ** muddy," and what I would pronounce a very 
inferior article. 

Pipes and coflfee are universal among all classes, and are called 
into requisition upon all occasions, from the grandest state 
pageant down to a visit in the house of the most ordinary citizen. 
Whether a man makes a visit of ceremony or business — whether 
the Sultan undertakes pillaging a distant province, taking unto 
himself a new wife, or cutting oflf the head of a minister, the 
eternal pipes and coffee solemnly open the scene. Upon a ques- 
tion of grave importance, the Turks say that these soothers of 
passion should be resorted to, as they give time for mature delibe- 
ration and reflection ; and during a mere morning call they should 
be introduced, for if the parties are friends they excite a warmer 
sympathy between them; but if they are strangers they make 
them better acquainted. 

The Pacha's coffee, as it was particularly well sweetened, I 
could drink with relish ; but, a nargailie foUing to me in the dis- 
tribution of pipes, I did not do much smoking, as I entertained 
too lively a recollection of the failure of a friend a few days before, 
to attempt anything more than going through the motions upon 
an instrument with which I was so little acquainted. A Turkish 
captain had a few days before offered, as an evidence of especial 
politeness, his nargail^e to my friend, who, being informed by an 
English gentlemen standing near that it was absolutely necessary, 
according to Turkish etiquette, to take a few whiffs, smilingly ac- 
cepted the compliment, and applied the mouthpiece to his lips. 
He had no conception of the task he had imposed upon himiielf. 
Hie cheeks were contracted, his eyes enlarged, his face grew crim- 
son, and his head shook in his earnest endeavours to coax the 
reluctant smoke through the long tube, till at last the mouthpiece 
slipped from his lips, with a noise like that of a collapsed bladder, 
and he was compelled to resign his pipe to the grinning Turk, 
without having accomplished any of the requisite whiffs. But a' 
chibouk will almost smoke itself, if you will only light it; and, with 
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its mild Tarkish tobacco, tempts almost any man to become a 
devotee to the weed, at least while in Turkey. But to return. 
The servants advanced to remove the much-used implements of 
Eastern hospitality, which they received, not upon bended knee, 
as might have been expected, in accordance with extra Oriental 
notions, but merely by placing one hand under the bottom of the 
fihgree-holder, and the other upon the top of the cup. So soon 
as these were removed, we issued forth to view the encampment. 
The long lines of circular pea-green tents, arranged according to 
regiments, presented a very curious appearance. The sentinels 
went their accustomed rounds in gray cloaks with hoods, that 
gave them the appearance of Dominicans, armed with muskets. 
There was the low hum of busy idleness generally heard in a 
large encampment of men. Some of them gathered in squads 
about the blazing camp-fires, and were merrily laughing and talk- 
ing — some were cooking — some lounged in their tents — some 
peeped listlessly forth at the strangers — ^while others, more indus- 
trious, were busily patching their old uniforms. The cavalry 
and artillery horses quietly munched their oats, and everything 
was peaceful and indolent, as if this extended parade was never 
meant for the dread purposes of war. One regiment was on 
parade, and was ordered by the commander to march by us. 
They had been previously practising cheering, in order to give the 
Sultan a proper salute during the procession on the feast of 
Bairam. They marched well enough, but carried their guns very 
much, I thought, as if they were afraid of them. A body of select 
men were also hastily uniformed, and brought forward to show 
the colonel how Turkish soldiers went through artillery manoeuvres. 
I am little skilled in military matters ; but, to my inexperienced 
eyes, this chosen body as richly deserved the title of ** awkward 
squad " as any green Paddies who ever for the first time handled 
a cartridge or wielded a ramrod. 

The Sultan's standing army consists of some two hundred and 
fifty thousand men, who are enlisted for five years, but are liable 
for five more years, after the expiration of their term of service, 
to l)e again enlisted in case of any emergency. This arrangement 
enables the Sultan to produce, upon the breaking out of war, an 
army of five hundred thousand trained men. Persons qualified 
to judge say that the Turks, although not deficient in courage, 
and afifording fine material for making good soldiers, are, never- 
theless, vastly inferior to the standing armies of the European 
powers, on account of the inefficiency of the officers. The intro- 
duction of European tactics has almost wholly destroyed those 
opportunities for the display of personal prowess which occurred 
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during the time of the Janizaries, when every man fought on his 
own responsibility. A well-disciplined body of troops is but an 
ingeniously constructed machine, and their success depends not 
upon instances of individual valour, but upon the movements of 
the whole. The officer is the motive power. A man of education 
and science is required even to drill them, and one of both genius 
and firmness to successfully direct them during the time of 
battle. I know of no more helpless object than a well-drilled 
army without efficient officers : but when the worst species of 
favouritism rather than merit determines rank, an army can never 
be well commanded. 

Unfortunately for the successors of Othman, this pernicious 
system of favouritism is not confined alone to the army, but per- 
vades every department of government. Virtue, genius, and 
honourable deeds are unknown as the high roads to advancement : 
intrigue and mean subjection to a tyrant's caprices are the base 
means that all must employ who hope to bask in court favour. 
The high and the low resort to them with equal chances of 
success ; for the senseless partiality of the Sultan may at once 
raise a man from the low position of a slave to the highest office 
within his dominions. Instances of these sudden elevations^ so 
dangerous to the state, are not rare in the history of the Turkish 
empire. Ignorant, unprincipled, and drunk with newly-attained 
power, the unworthy favourite of the Sultan indulges, without 
restraint, in all the worst passions of a brutal nature. There is 
no tyrant so cruel as he who has himself felt the lash ; there is 
no miser so graspiug as he who has lately endured the pinchings 
of poverty : there is no lust he will not indulge, there is no 
revenge he will not gratify ; crime and injustice are his ordinary 
means of accumulating a fortune. But, although his lawless privi- 
leges far surpass those enjoyed by the fiavourite ministers of other 
kings, yet his overgrown power is more uncertain than even 
theirs, for he lives in constant danger of losing not his '* place," 
but his head — which is a form of resignation not unfrequently 
demanded, upon the most trivial pretences, by the Sultan. The 
Sultan Mahmoud, early one morning, sent for his minister of 
finance, who had amassed an immense fortune, and was suspected 
of embezzling the public money to a greater extent than was 
consistent with even Turkish ideas of propriety. The minister 
entered the seraglio, supposing he was accepting an invitation to 
breakfast ; but, about an hour afterwards, he was carried out of 
the same gate, miniis his head. No questions had been asked, 
no investigation made, or reasons given : it was the Sultan's 
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pleasure, that was enough. Such is the summary manner of 
** impeaching" an unpopular minister in Turkey. 

Immediately upon the death, natural or otherwise, of one of 
his chief officers, the Sultan seizes his ill-gotten wealth, thus 
leaving the children almost in beggary, whose father's fortune 
rivalled that of the Sultan himself. These treasures reverting to 
the head of the government, appears to legalise the injustice 
which extorted them : and it is always connived at by the govern- 
ment until the minister becomes obnoxious, when the crime of 
extortion at once merits death in the eyes of the virtuous Sultan. 
This vein of corruption, which commences at the head, and 
extends to the meanest functionaries of the Turkish government, 
greatly increases that internal weakness which threatens the 
dissolution of this unwieldy empire, without the interference of 
any foreign power. In raising the revenue required for the state, 
the Sultan makes a much greater demand upon the Grand Vizier 
than is necessary, in order to retain the surplus for his private 
purse ; the Grand Vizier increases the Sultan's demand, for the 
same purpose, in issuing the order to the minister of finance ; he 
follows the example of his illustrious superiors in despatching the 
requisition to the governors of the different provinces ; they in 
turn increase the already swollen sum ; and, finally, the tax- 
gatherers themselves collect more than has been ordered by the 
governors, that they too, like every other officer, from the Sultan 
down, may have their perquisites. This accumulation of ^raud, 
falls with crushing weight upon the people ; and yet the inhabi- 
tants of more favoured lands wonder at their ignorance, and rail 
at their debasement and their poverty. In a country where the 
rights of property are disrespected, where personal liberty is 
unknown, and life itself is not safe, the only safeguard against 
oppression is poverty. The wretched inhabitants avoid industry, 
and fehon prosperity, with the vain hope that their misery will 
afford them the means of escape from the searching tyranny of 
the government. They seek peace in obscurity. But when the 
grasping avarice of so many minions of despotism must be grati- 
fied, death alone can free them from extortion : they must hope 
for n6thing like quiet during life. 

It is something remarkable, that bloody revolutions should be 
so frequent under absolute despots, when it seems that the pos- 
session of unlimited power should awe discontent into silence ; 
but their very power, and the cruel extent to which it is exer- 
cised, is often the cause of their downfal ; for, in exciting they 
also arm despair. It is something still more remarkable that 
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the overthrow of tyrants has so often resulted from intrigues 
among those who were hired to guard them, or among those 
whose thirst for power was first exited by their kindness in per- 
mitting them to taste it. Many fawn upon, but none love, a 
despot. 

Although the blood of many sultans, shed by their janizaries 
or ambitious pachas, has stained the threshhold of their seraglio, 
yet a mysterious superstition, an indefinable charm, hovers about 
the last of the Othman race, affording protection, which all the 
dread engines of pow'er cannot secure. Bold conspiracy itself 
cowers before the thought of extinguishing that line from which 
so many monarchs and conquerors have sprung. The sultans, 
feeling the insecurity of the most despotic power, which rested 
for support upon ungrateful hirelings or ambitious pachas, ever 
ready to unite for their overthrow, when a revolution promised 
gain, have always endeavoured to take advantage of this almost 
religious veneration, by rendering themselves the last of their 
race. It has, therefore, generally been the first measure of every 
sultan, until the present one, to slaughter his brothers, and aa 
many of his relatives as he could conveniently lay his hands on, 
to prevent the possibility of their becoming tools in the hands of 
his ambitious servants for their advancement and his overthrow. 
This cruel and unnatural policy has been justified, as the only 
security against intrigue ; and has been universally adopted, 
until the present sultan, of milder disposition, or more deeply 
imbued perhaps with European prejudices, has been satisfied witht 
merely keeping his only brother in close confinement. His father^} 
Mahmoud, who has been so frequently mentioned, was in 9\h 
respects a cruel and unprincipled Turk, notwithstanding hyji 
reforms in dress and the army. He not only adopted the bloody 
policy of his predecessors with regard to his relatives but on one 
occasion, when he ascertained that a scheme was on foot to 
depose him, and place his son upon the throne, he despatched his 
two sons on board a man-of-war, accompanied by his chief 
eunuch, who had orders, when a gun was fired from the seragUo^- 
instantly to strangle the young princes. He then sent word to^ 
the pachas what he had done, and that, if they dared to attadk- 
him, the last of the Othman race should fall with him. He 
quelled the conspiracy. 
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